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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa. By 
William J. Burchell, Esq. Vol. 11. . With 


numerous Engrayings. 4to. pp. 648. Lon-| covering for the night,’ our guns and ammu- 


don .1824. .-Longman & Co. ’ 


Wuen Mr. Burchell’s first volume appeared, tended principally for presents to the Bush- 
we renderedit the justice due to an admirable |™e?, and five sheep. To this I added for 
standard work: the second and concluding myself, three blankets, an umbrella, and two 
volume has just issued-from-the press, and | t!0 boxes, one to hold my papers, my journal, 


we are bound to.say: of it; that it more than 
fulfils the: expectation previously excited.— 
Mr. B. has gone over more new ground ;-and 
his pleasing: manner of combining: popular 
observation with,scientific remark, anecdote 
and reflection, makes: his production altoge- 
ther very attractive. The amiabledisposition 
and good mind and intelligence of the author 
communicate their influence to his subject ; 
and even thé steiile plains of Africa glow 
under his pencil with an unwonted interest. 
We are taught.to feel for Hottentot and Bush- 
man; -we enjoy their hunts and feasts, and 
jament their privations and sufferings. And 
this is a decided compliment to the author’s 
skill; for it myst be owned that such sensa- 
tions are rarely caused by the. perusal of Afri- 
ean travels or the.descriptions of humanity 
in so low a state of degradation as they pre- 
‘sent. Injizoology and :botany, too, we are 
-much indebted to the researches of Mr. Bur- 
-chell, whese work, in respectto these branches 
sof science, will be as.much. prized by the stu- 
‘dious as it will be valued by other. classes for 
sits general matter, 

With this short preface, we shall proceed to 

-an analysis of the’ leading events which form 
the volume before us. The author, setting out 

from Klaarwater, journeys through a part of 
the Bushmen’s land, visits one considerable 
kraal, has a good deal of intercourse with the 
natives, and regains the borders of the colony 
‘on his way to Graaffreynet. This portion of 
‘his aecaunt-occupies only abont one third of 

. ithe volume, but is more than we shall be able 
to illustrate in.asingle paper. _, 

His party consisted of six Hottentots, a 
Bastman called Niedwveld, and a Bachapin 
named Ruiter, but among.his countrymen 
Makhéwta..: He was afterwards joined by 
Kaabi, ja Bushman. of , some consequence; 
Riizo, another of the same tribe, and several 


_ The. difficulties which’ heavy baggage 
might occasion, and the impediment it might 
become in crossing a pathless or mountainous 
country, were considerations, sufficient to re- 
‘strain as.fronf taking any thing which was 
not. absolutely indispensable; and when, in 
debating this question, I put aside the in: 
fluence of habit and custom, and of those 
mecessities which belong only to civilized so- 
ciety, I discovered that we might dispense 
with nearly every thing; even with all our 
cooking utensils, excepting a small tin pot 
and a tea-kettle. Without either gridiron or 
‘Saucepan, we cooked all’ our meat, either 


the encumbrance even of plates and forks, 
We therefore entered upon this journey with 
no other provision than our watchcoats and 


nition, a hatchet, a quantity. of tobacco in- 


and sketches, my compass,‘ and a few other 
light articles of this kind; and the other, a 
change of linen, and a small assortment of 
the more important medicines, particularly 
the volatile alkali, or liquid ammonia, for the 
bite of serpents.” ; 

The river Gariep was créssed on a raft. at 
two trips, the waggons, oxen, &c. being, with 
all the reductions, rather a more lumbering 
eqnipage than an English mail-coach. , Soon 
afterwards the party fell in with a river called 
Braakriver, which when full flows into, the 
Gariep, and along the channel of which (then 
a string of ponds or. pools,). the route fortu- 
nately lay. When joined by the friendly 
Bushmen, Mr. B. says: ‘ 

“‘ Kaabi seemed to be about. the age of 
forty; sedate, and rather reserved in his man- 
ners: but his wife could not have been more 
than fifteen, and among Bushwomen might 
certainly pass as pretty. Her height was less 
than five feet, and her figure proportionally 
delicate.. Her face was plump and oval; and, 
owing ,to her youth, had not yet begun to 
exhibit that peculiar Hottentot feature, the 
narrow-pointed chin. Her eyes were remark- 
able for being bright and open; a beauty 
which is never retained beyond the days of 
youth; as constant exposure to the winds, and 
the glare of light in a dry open country,soon 
induce the habit of always keeping their eye- 
lids half-closed. She wore a leathern eap or- 
namented with beads - - - - - and was not 
without .some personal vanity, as may be 
concluded from her wearing a great number 
of leathern bracelets, and a pair of cowry 
shells hanging from her forehead; and to 
which was added a large copper ring in each 
ear. The beads, which were displayed upon 
her cap, were arranged not without some 
taste, and with great attention to regularity. 
Her child, of which she was very careful and 
fond, seemed to be at least eight months old, 
and was never, during the whole day, re- 
moved from her back. It was supported there 
by one of.the hinder aprons, tarned up and 
tied over the shoulder; and in this situation 
the poor little infant was suckled, by bring- 
ing its head forward under the mother’s arm, 


skims : these being spread on the ground at 
night; served both for bedding and for a pro- 
tection from the dampness of the earth. ‘To 
this load were added a sifting-mat, and three 
sticks about five feet in length,. used either 
for assisting in walking, or. for digging up 
the wild roots which she might happen to 
observe on the way.” : 

When they arrived at unexplored ground, 





broiled on the embers, or stuck on forked 
‘sticks before the fire, Nor could ve admit 


ce 


“ At her back also she carried a roll of}made without being immediate 


became. more watchfal and ‘observant, as the 


Biishman character was not of ‘a‘kind to _ 
rant sectrity’ eithér to propetty* or ons 
In this peck bewever Mn. B. Found it uni- 
formly honest and friendly’; * and hé atlvanced 
with greater ‘confidence in the peculiar cir< 
cumstances which his narrative thus relates > 
“ In the afternoon we resumed our jour- 
ney, still over a plain without either eminence 
or hollow, or any visible ‘termination ‘either 
on our left hand or before us. Inthis - 
less expanse, we advanéed as a sliip onthe 
ocean; and, to keep my party from wander- 
ing from the right coarse, I ‘steetedhin a’ Ui- 
rect line, by selecting two bushes. aliead of 
us, and keeping. them both in ope, till’ we 
came up nearly to the first, and then ‘im: the 
same manner selecting another beyond the 
second: thus continuing, from point to point 
as we-advanced, taking a fresh object farther 
onwards.  —_ 
“© Our average rate of travelling, during the 
whole of this journey, was proved to bethree 
miles and a’half‘in the hour.” - : 
Thus travelling, in five days‘ after being 
joined by Kaabi, they arrived at-his'kraal. * 
“ My curiosity” (Mr. B. says)’ “ to-view 
this Bushman village, would not suffer me to 
rest long; and at noon, protected by my um- 
brella from the scorching heat’ of the'sun, T 
‘ascended alone to the kraal; a distance not 
greater than four hundred yards: Itconsisted 
of twenty hats, placed irregularly in‘ a ¢ircii- 
lar line, and contained about a hundred and 
twenty inhabitants, two-thirds of ‘whom ap- 
peared to be females.. This, therefore, among 
the Bushmen of this portion of the Cisgarie- 
pine, is rated as one of: their largest kraals. 
“ { was received every where with smiling 
faces. - - - 
“ The situation was on every quarter ex- 
posed, and without a tree to interrupf the 
view. Bushmen, in pitching their raat, al- 
ways chuse a spot so bare and open that no 
enemy can approach them wittiout being seen. 
The top of a hill which stands separately on 
a plain, is therefore an approved’ sité;‘He- 
cause, with eyes little inferior in “optiéal 
power to small telescopes,’ they’ can} ‘While 
they themselves ‘remain ‘unobserved, watch 
every movement around to a great distance. 
“ [ noticed that the opening or ‘efitrance: of 
each hut wa’ always directéd towards thé in- 
side of the circle, so that the arew surrotnded 
by their dwellings, and where they keép their 
cattle at night, was within’sight of all the'in- 
habitants; and no attempt by theirehemies 
to carry off their cattle in the ‘night; cowld-be 
With a view, as I imagite, of having their 


* “So thoughtlessly fond’ of smoking were tliese 
Bushmen, that one old man took off from his*shoul- 
ders a beautiful leopard*skin, and bartéred it to 
Hendrik for less than-two ounces of tobacto ; and 
Ruiter got from another ‘poor creature’s back, a 
fine skin of a lion’s whelp, for which the Bushman 
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anknown to the Klaarwater hunters, they an equivalent,” 


foolishly thought an ounce of Daitka-leaves to be 
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arms always in readiness, their ‘hassagays 
were stuck upright into the ground close by 
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“< When it happens, which is not often the 
case, that a girl hay grown up to womanhood 


the side of the hut, being, in fact, too long to| without having previously been betrothed, 
be placed conveniently within it: while their | her lover must gain her own approbation, as 


quivers, arrows and bows, as being their prin- 


well as that of the parents; and on this oc- 


cipal weapon, lay by their side, ready at hand | casion his attentions are received with an af- 


for the first moment of alarm. - - - 


fectation of great alarm and disinclination on 


‘¢ I saw no more than five or six oxen, and| her part, and with some squabbling on the 
as many sheep ; but of goats they possessed | part of her friends. 


at least a hundred. - - - 


“ Several of these girls might be said to be 


*¢ On the head of one man I remarked an| pretty, more on account of their youth and 


unusually large fur cap. 


It was made of| the pleasing expression of their countenances, 


spring-buck skin, of a shape extending far|than of any beauty of features: but it is 
behind the head, and intended to have as| doubtful whether, throughout the whole na- 
much as possible the appearance of that ani-|tion, one could be found whom a European 
mal’s back. This was for the purpose of de-| could deem handsome. When, in the morn- 


ceiving the game, and of enabling the wearer, 
as he creeps along between the bushes, to| tobacco, they had not 


ing, they came to the general distribution of 
et performed the du- 


approach the animal within reach of his ar-| ties of their toilet ; but [ now had the pleasure 
row. It is called a be-creeping cap (Bekruip-|of beholding them as fine and as captivating 
muts)}; and is only worn when in pursuit of| as buku and red-ochre could make them. The 


former, as a green powder, was sprinkled 


e. 
*¢ Many carried constantly in their hand a|over their head and neck, and the latter, 
jackal’s tail, which they frequently drew across | mixed with grease, was applied in daubs or 


their eyes, for the purpose, as 


was told, of|streaks over oy along the nose, and across 


Serie their sight, agreeably to their be-| the cheek-bones: and what was thought by 
e 


that it possesses a virtue of that kind: 


these simple Africans to be the most graceful 


but I think the benefit which it does them, by | and fascinating style of adorning themselves, 
wiping away the dust, is 2 suffieient reason| was precisely the same as that which the 


for the practice. 


clowns and buffoons at our fairs have adopted 


‘¢ The reticule is with the Bushmen, as with|in order to render their appearance absurd 
us, a fashionable and useful appendage in| and ridiculous. 


their morning walks, and differs from ours 


“Many of the women were distinguished by 


only by its want of cleanliness and elegance, | having the hair of the forehead, by the con- 
and in being called a bulb-bag (uyentje-zak.)| stant accumulation of grease and red-ochre, 
No Bushman goes abroad to collect roots, | clotted into large red lumps like stone: this 
without a bag of this kind, But it is, in most| was not through neglect of cleaning it away, 
instances, worn constantly, and is with them| but from a fancy that it was highly becoming, 
what pockets are with us. It is generally sus-| and that it added greatly to their charms. 
pes at their side by aleathern strap pass-|Some had the crown of their heads shaved, 


over the opposite shoulder, and is more 


or, rather, scraped bald, and a row of buttons 


commonly ornamented with a great number | fastened round the remaining hair which had 


of strings.” 


been left in its natural state. All of them 


In a female party the girls were timid and | wore bracelets, either of leather, or of twisted 


sinew, or copper; and most of them were 


al: 
‘“‘ Their mothers allowed themselves more | decorated with some kind of ornament hang- 
rivileges, and felt no hesitation in answer- | ing from the ear. Their stature was extremely 
= my questions relative to their marriage|small, and their figure in general delicate ; 
customs. Such characters as men and women | their height being universally less than five 
passing their lives in a state of celibacy do| feet. 


not exist among the wild nations of Southern 


“< T noticed a singularity of figure, which I 


Africa; and in this particular, savages hold a| had not hitherto obsérved among Hottentots ; 
superiority over the most polished nations of|nor was it since found to be, in any tribe, 


pe. The women informed me, that girls 


so remarkable as in Bushwomen. The thigh- 


are most commonly betrothed when not older| bones of those who were above the middle 


tlian a child whom they pointed out to me, 
and whose age appeared to be about seven 


age appeared bowed outwards in an unusual 
degree, or rather, the outer part of them was 


3 that is, the husband early bespeaks| exceedingly protuberant. ‘As to the cause of 


v, in order to preclude every other man, in 
the meanwhile, from all pretensions, and from 
all hope of gaining her: and, as these men 
| aang te take a second wife as soon as the 


rst becomes somewhat advanced in years 


this custom of securing another beforehand is 


this deformity, I can only venture a supposi- 
tion, that it may be an enlargement of that 
rocess of the bone called trochanter major. 
ut in this I do not pretend to any positive 
»| Opinion; and leave it to be determined by 
those who may hereafter have an opportunity 


perhaps necessary, in order to avoid those | of examining the skeleton of a Bushwoman 
contentions which might otherwise arise in| of this conformation, - - - 


eases of this nature, and where the girl her- 


“With regard to polygamy, I was told that 


self is seldom allowed a voice in choosing her | a second wife is never taken, until the first, 
husband. In two or three years, or less, ac-| as before stated, has become old, not in years, 


to circumstances, after being thus 


but in constitution: and sometimes, though 


betrothed, the girl changes her abode from| rarely, a third couples, in like manner, the 


her mother’s hut to that of the bridegroom. | place of the secon 


This was generally the 


bargains are made with her parents | greatest extent of their polygamy ; nor were 
only, and without ever consulting the wishes | the old wives, on that account, neglected or 


(even if she had any,) of the daughter. They 


left unprovided for by their husbands; but 


are made by offering them a leathern bag, or| constantly remained with him on the same 


some similar article, which, if accepted, rati- 
fies and confirms the match. I saw at this| nice feelings of j 
kraal several mothers who could not have| evér disturbed 


- been more than ten or twelve years old. 


terms.as before. I could not learn that any 
ealousy between these wives 
e harmony of the family.” 


ne EES, rere mene s neem 
sure be .accounted for from the following 
paragraph: 

** Some men passing by, seemed much 
amused at my questions, and joined us: on 
which I inquired of the women if their hus- 
bands ever beat them; well knowing that this 
subject was one of great importance in their 
domestic arrangements. The men laughed, 
and quickly replied, ‘ No, no.’ The women 
as loudly cried, ‘ Yes, yes; they beat us on 
the head—so.’ And sufficiently proved the 
truth of their assertion, by the ready and na- 
tural manner in which they imitated this act 
of conjugal discipline. - - - 

“ In one house, a little family group were 
drinking their goats-milk from a leathern 
bowl, and in a manner perfectly novel. Of 
all the instruments for conveying liquid to the 
mouth, a brush must appear the least adapted 
to such a purpose: but with no other means 
than this, they emptied their bowl; and per- 
haps have discovered that the greater length 
of time which this mode requires, prolongs 
also the pleasure of their meal. .The brush 
was made of strong hair, and of a thickness 
sufficient to fill the mouth. The manner of 
using it, was by dipping it into the bewl, and 
sucking the milk out of it. 

“‘ A short distance farther, I met an old 
woman, who, having heard that I was de- 
sirous of knowing every thing relative to their 
customs, very good-naturedly stopped me to 
show her hands, and bade me observe that 
the little finger of the right hand had lost two 
joints, and that of the left, one. She explained 
to me, that they had been cut off at different 
times, to express grief or mourning for the 
death of three daughters. After this, Ilocked 
more attentively at those whom [ met, and 
saw many other women, and some of the men, 
with their hands mutilated.in the same man- 
ner; but it was only their little fingers which 
were thus shortened; and probably the loss 
of those joints was found to occasion no in- 
convenience, - - - 

“The heads of all their arrows were co- 
vered with a deadly poison; but they ex- 
plained, that some were more especially in- 
tended to be used against their enemies, and 
that others were made only for killing game. 

“< Many of the men were observed to have 
lost an eye, but the cause which they assigned 
for this has not been recorded in my journal, 
and I will therefore not incur the risk of mis- 
leading by any surmise of my own. The fact 
is remarkable. - - - 

“ Their dancing is of a singular kind; and 
I know not if, among all the tribes of savages 
on the globe, any thing similar is to be found: 
it certainly is not to be met with in any ci- 
vilized nation. One foot remains motionless, 
while the other dances in a quick, wild, irre- 
gular manner, changing its place but little, 
though the knee and leg is turned from side 
to side as much as the attitnde will allow. 
The arms have little motion, their duty being 
to support the body. The dancer continues 
singing all the while, and keeps time with 
every movement ; sometimes twisting the body 
in sudden starts, till at last, as if fatigued by 
the violence of his exertions, he drops upon 
the ground to recover breath; still maintatn- 
ing the spirit of the dance, and continuing to 
sing, and keep time by the motion of his body, 
to the voices and accompaniments of the spec- 
tators. In a few seconds he starts up again, 
and proceeds with renewed vigour. oe 
one foot is tired out, or has done its share 0 
the dance,'the other coines forward and per- 








Perhaps this peculiarity may in some mea- 
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from time to time, it seemed as though he 
meant to convince his friends that he could 
dance for ever. 

“ Round each ankle he wore a sort of rat- 
tle, made (in this instance) of four ears of 
the springbuck, sewed up and containing a 
quantity of small pieces of ostrich-egg shell, 
which at every motion of the foot produced 
a sound that was not unpleasant or harsh, 
but greatly aided the general effect of the 
performances. 

* Although only one person could dance 
at a time, the surrounding company were not 
therefore the less employed or amused: all 
joined in the accompaniments, and were equally 
essential with the dancer himself to the even- 
ing’s entertainment, and contributed not less 
to the pleasure it afforded. These accompa- 
niments consisted in singing, and beating the 
drum. Every one of the party sang, and all 
kept time by gently clapping hands. The 
words made use of, and which had no mean- 
ing in themselves, were simply Aye O, Aye O, 
repeated during the whole time ; and.at the 
sound O, the hands were brought together: 
the dancer only using the syllables Wawakoo. 
Both men and women assisted in this singing, 
and though not in unisou, were still correctly 
in harmony with each other: but the voices 
of the girls, pitched a fifth or sixth higher, 
were maintained with more animation. 

“ The drum was nothing more than a bam- 
bus, or wooden jug, having a piece of wet 
parchment strained over the top, and con- 
taining a little water. This instrament was 
occasionally inverted for the purpose of wet- 
ting the parchment, as often as it became dry. 
It was beaten with the right forefinger, by 
one of the women; while she regulated the 
pitch, or quality of the sound, by placing the 
orefinger and thumb of her left hand npon 
the parchment. It seemed to be accurately in 
tune with the voices of the assembly ; a con- 
cordance which could hardly be accidental.” 

The following is the most disagreeable part 
of the picture : 

* One of the women, who had a child at 
her back, seemed to be eagerly in search of 
something which she saw between the folds 
of her kaross and the twists of her bracelets, 
and leathern necklace. I noticed that her 
hand was frequently lifted to her mouth, or 
held out to her babe. My curiosity induced 
me té look more narrowly into these opera- 
tions, and I discovered, not without some 
strong sensations, that the objects of her ac- 
tivé and earnest pursuit were certain little 
crawling things, which, though in England 
viewed with disgust, were here sought for 
with complacence, and presented by an affec- 
tionate mother to her tender infant, who held 
out its little innocent hand to receive them 
as bonbons.” 

These ample details of the Bushmen mode 
of lifé and manners, are interspersed with 
many other incidents extremely characteristic 
of the part of the world in which our estima- 
ble countryman was pursuing his investiga- 
tions. We shall select a few of them, for the 
entertainment of our readers; but must for 
the present break off. 





Don Juan. Cantos x11, x11. xtv. 18mo. pp. 83. 
London 1823. John Hunt. 
AmBLING, sometimes hobbling carelessly 
along, we have here other three Cantos of 
the everlasting Don Juan ; b it three Cantos 
which, if they do not display the same genius 
with the earliest of their predecessors, are 
not liable to the same reproach with either 





these, the best, or their later successors, the 
worst ; and certainly exhibit a knowledge of 
life and nature, and are written in a sportive 
satirical vein which renders them very enter- 
taining. Without comparing this sort of 
trifling badinage with the higher efforts of 
Lord Byron, we are free to say that it is long 
since we have read any production of his 
with more amusement and lessregret. There 
are many pretty passages, though springing 
up as it were accidentally, like wallflowers 
among ruins or rubbish ; and the whole smells 
of the school of Democritus in apleasant way, 
langhing not without philosophy, and ridi- 
euling in a spirit which blends playfulness 
with acute observation. There is thus an 
absence (ever to be hoped for in his writings!) 
of those bitter and misanthropical feelings 
which have made the name of Byron almost 
asynonyme with Timon ; and we rejoice the 
more in this, as we trust it is caused by an 
improved kindliness towards that world, in 
which he is so richly calculated to shine, 
that world which he needs only to wish it, 
to be one of its brightest ornaments, and 
which would so joyfully open its oblivions 
arms to gird him fondly within the circle, 
We are indeed persuaded, that on killing the 
fatied calf, neither envy nor malignity would 
throw a glance back at the revels of former 
times, or the more recent herding with swine 
to which they led. 

Bat enough of preface—more than enough 
perhaps: yet we are only garrulous because 
we are glad to meet Lord Byron in a publi- 
cation where we can like him. 

Juan being in England, it was to be ex- 
pected that the author would indulge himself 
in drawing pictures of English manners ; and 
he has fortunately adopted for his purpose 
a series of subjects in the top ranks of 
society. That, so far as he has gone; we 
observe nothing exceedingly great or virtu- 
ous, we will not condemn as a fault: Ho. 
garth’s Love a la Mode, Marriage a la Mode, 
&c. &c. &c. ate not blamed on account of 
their almost solely exposing what is mean 
and vicious. On the poet’s canvass mar- 
riage is a constant butt, and his shafts never 
fail to be aimed in that direction. There is, 
therefore, as he would perhaps say of mar- 
riage itself, too much of one thing ; and it 
does increase the aggregate of those pages 
which we have found stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable. After parodying Sir Walter Scott’s 
fine sentiment, ‘* Love rules the court, the 
camp, the grove,” &c.. Lord B. denies the 
fact, and adds— 

But if Love don’t, Cash does, and Cash alone: 
Cash rules the grove, and fells it too besides ; 
Without cash, camps were thin, and courts were 

none ; [brides.”’ 

Without cash, Malthus tells you— take no 
So Cash rules Love the ruler, on his own 

High ground, as Virgin Cynthia sways the tides ; 
And as for“ Heaven being Love,’’ why notsay honey 
Is'wax ? Heaven is not Love, ’tis Matrimony. 

Is not all love prohibited whatever, 

Excepting marriage? which is love, no doubt, 
After a sort; but somehow people never _[out: 

With the same thought the two words have helped 
Love may exist with marriage and should ever, 

And marriage also may exist without ; 

But love sans bans is both a sin and shame, 
And ought to go by quite another name. 
I, for my part—(one “ modern instance” more, 
“ True, ’tis a pity—pity ’tis, ’tis true”) 
Was chosen from out an ama score, 
Albeit my years were less discreet than few 5 
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But though I also had reformed before; 

Those became one who soon were to he two; 
I'll not gainsay the generous public’s. voice, 
That the young lady made a monstfous choice. 
Oh, pardon me digression—or at least 

Péruse! ’Tis always with a moral end 
That I dissert, like Grace before a feast: 

For like an aged aunt, or tiresome friend, 

A rigid guardian, or a zealous priest, 

My Muse by exhortation means to mend 
All people, at all times, and in most places, 
Which puts my Pegasus to these grave paces, 

I’ve also seen some wives (not to forget 

The marriage state, the best or worst of any) 
Who were the very paragons of wives, 

Yet made the misery of at least two lives. 

These are, however, but brief exampleés of 
his Lordship’s anti-matrimonial soreness : it 
is the pervading spirit of the three Caritos, 
which turn on the friendly affection or love 
ofa Lady Adeline Amundeville for the heto, 
and her cold regard for her husband: This 

Sweet Adeline, amidst the gay world’s hum, 
Was the Queen-Bee, the glass of all that’s fair 3 

Whose charms made all men speak, and women 

dumb, 
The last’s a miracle, and such was reckoned, 
And since that time there has not been a seconé, 


Chaste was she, to detraction’s desperation, 

And wedded unto one she had loved well— 

A man known in the councils of the nation, 

Cool, and quite English, imperturbable, 

Though apt to act with fire upon octasion, 

Proud of himself and her: the world could tell 
Nought against either, and both seemed secure— 
She in her virtue, he in his hauteur, 
But Adeline was not indifferent : for 

(Now for a common-place!) beneath the snow 
As a Volcano holds the lava, more 

- Within—et cetera, Shall 1 go on ?—No! 
I hate to hunt down a tired metaphor, 

So let the often used volcano go. 

Poor thing ! How frequently, by mé and others, 
It hath been stirred up till ité smoke quite smothers ! 
I’ll have another figure in a trice :— 

What say you to a bottle of champagne ? 
Frozen into a very vinous ice, 

Which leaves few drops of that immortal rainj 
Yet in the very centre, past all price, 

About a liquid glassful will remain ; 

And this is stronger than the sttongest grape 
Could e’er express in its expandéd shape : 
”Tis the whole spirit brought to a quintessenité ; 

And thus the chilliest aspects may coticentre 
A hidden nectar under a cold presence. 

And such are many—though I only méant her, 
From whom I now deduce these moral lessons, 

On which the Muse has always sought to eniter :-— 
And your cold people are beyond all price, — 
When once you have broken their confounded i¢e. 
But after all they are a North-West Passage 

Unto the glowing India of the soul 5 
And as the good ships sent upon that message 

Have not exactly ascertained the Pole 
(Though Parry’s efforts look a lucky presage) 

Thus gentlemen may fun upon @ shoal 5 
For if the Pole’s not open, but all frost, 

(A chance still) ’tis a voyage or vessel lost, 
And young beginners may as well commence 

With quiet cruising o’er the ocean woman ; 
While those who are not beginners, should have sense 

Enough to make for port, ere time shall summién 
With his grey signal flag: and the past tense, 

The dreary “ Fuimus’’ of all things human; 
Must be declined, while life’s thin thread’s spum obt, 
Between the gaping heix and guawing gout. 





THE: LI 


Juan is among a host of visitors at the 
country:seat, Norman Abbey, of Lord Henry 
and Lady Adeline Amundeville, who fashion- 
ably leave, town when its winter and the 
country’s summer ends, When 


2 + 2° 5 # °° Downward flies my Lord 
Nodding beside my Lady in his. carriage. 
Away l) Away 4: Fresh horses!” are the word, 
And changed: as —— hearts after marriage ; 
The obsequious landlord hath the change restored ; 
The postboys have no reason to disparage 
Their -fee ; but :ere the watered wheels may hiss 
Theostler pleads for a reminiscence, [hence, 
The London winter and the country summer 
Were well nigh over. ’Tis perhaps a pity, 
‘When Nature wears the gown that doth become her, 
To lose those best months in a sweaty city, 
And wait until the nightingale grows dumber, 
Listening debates not very wise or witty, 
Ere ‘Patriots their true country can remember ;— 
But there's no shooting (save grouse) till Sep- 
tember. 
To Norman Abbey whirled the noble pair,— 
An old, old monastery once, and now 
Still older mansion, of a rich and rare 
Mixed Gothic, such as Artists all allow 
Few specimens yet left us can compare 
Withal :, it lies perhaps a little low, 
Because the monks preferred a hill behind, 
To shelter their devotion from the wind, 


It stood, embosomed in a happy valley, [oak 
Crown’d by high woodlands, where the Druid 

Stood like, Caractacus in act to rally [stroke ; 
His, host,,with broad arms ’gainst the thunder- 

And from beneath bis boughs were seen to sally 
The dappled foresters—as day awoke, 

‘The: branching stag swept down with all his herd, 

To quaffa brook which murmur'd like a bird, 


Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 

Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed 
By a river; which its soften’d way did take 

In currents through the calmer water spread 
Around ; ‘the wild fowl nestled in the brake 

And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed : 
The woods sloped downwards to its brink, and stood 
With their green faces fix’d upon the flood. 


Its outlet dash’d into a deep cascade, 
Sparkling with foam, until again subsiding 
Its shriller echoes—like an infant made 
Quiet—sank into softer ripples, gliding 
Into a rivulet ; and thus allay’d, 
Pursued its course, now gleaming, and now 
hiding [blue, 
Its windings through the woods; now clear, now 
According as the skies their shadows threw. 


A glorious remnant of the Gothic pile, 
(While yet the church was Rome’s,) stood half 
» @part [aisle. 
Inia grand Atch, which once screened many an 
. These last had disappeared—a loss to Art: 
The, first yet frown’d superbly o'er the soil, 
And kindled feelings in the roughest heart, 
Which. mourn’d, the power of time’s or tempest’s 


roe March, . |, 
In gazing on,that venerable Arch. 
Within apithe, nigh to its pinnacle, 

‘Twély ts had once stood sanctified in stone ; 
But these had fallen, not when the friars fell, 
_ But in the war which struck Charles from his 
Wien’ etch hibtise was # fortalive—as tell 

‘The arinals of full‘many a line undone,— 


‘The gallant Cavaliers, who fought in vain 
For who knew not to resign or reign, 
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But in a higher niche, alone, but crown’d, 
The Virgin Mother of the God-born child, 
With her Son in her blessed arms, look’d round, 
Spared by some chance when all beside was 
i , 


I'd ; 
She ma the earth below seem holy ground. 
This may be superstition, ‘weak or wild, 
But even the faintest relics of a shrine 
Of arly worship, wake some thoughts divine. 
A mighty window, hollow in the centre, 
Shorn of its glass of thousand colourings, [enter, 
Through which the deepen’d glories once could 
Streaming from off the sun like seraph’s wings, 
Now yawns all desolate : now loud, now fainter, 
The gale sweeps through its fretwork, and oft 
sings : 
The owl his anthem, where the silenced quire 
Lie with their hallelujahs quench’d like fire. 


But in the noontide of the moon, and when 

The wind is winged from one point of heaven, 
There moans a strange unearthly sound, which then 

Is musical—a dying accent driven 
Through the huge arch, which soars andsinksagain. 

Some deem it but the distant echo given 
Back to the Night wind by the waterfall, 

And harmonized by the old choral wall: 
Others, that some original shape, or form 

Shaped by decay perchance, hath given the power 
(Though less than that of Memnon’s statue, warm 

In Egypt’s rays, to harp at a fixed hour) 

To this grey ruin, with a voice to charm. 

Sad, but serene, it sweeps o'er tree or tower: 
The cause I know not, nor can solve; but such 
The fact :—I've heard it,—once perhaps too much, 
Amidst the court a Gothic fountain play'd, 

Symmetrical, but deck’d with carvings quaint— 
Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 

And here perhaps a monster, there a Saint : 
The spring gush’d through grim mouths, of granite 

made, 

And sparkled into basins, where it spent 
Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 

Like man’s vain glory, and his vainer troubles, 

This is, taken altogether, a beautiful de- 
scription :—it must have been impressed by 
reality, by that “ once perhaps too much” 
alluded to, and which probably forms the 
key to the tale’s sequel. Yet we should be 
sorry, were so delightful and sacred a spot 
made, only to contrast with some human 
frailty or guilt: we trust the poet has not 
painted it for the sake of displaying our 
common nature in a fall. The mansion, its 
pictures, its visitors and their occupations, 
are équally well delineated, and we would 
copy the whole with gratification, if deprived 
of the higher gratification of being able to 
refer our readers to the little volume which 
contains them. The characters, we presume, 
are from life ; for they are distinct and pecu- 
liar, for instance :— 

There was Parolles too, the legal bully, 

Who limits all his. battles to the bar 
And senate: when invited elsewhere, truly, 

He shows more appetite for, words than war., 
There was the young bard Rackrhyme, who had 

newly 

Come out and glimmer’d as a six-weeks’ star. 
There was Lord Pyrrho too, the great freethinker ; 
And Sir John Pottledeep, the mighty drinker, 


There was the Duke of Dash; who was a—duke, 
“ Aye; every inch a” duke; there were twelve 


peers 

Like Charlemagne’s—and all such peers in look 
And intellect, that neither eyes nor ears 

For commoners hadever them mistook. {dears ! 





There were the six Miss Rawbolds—pretty 


AND. 


All song and sentiment’; whose hearts were set 
Less of a convent than a coronet. 


There were four Honourable Misters, whose 

’ Honour was more before their names than after. 

There was Dick Dubious the metaphysician, 

Who loved philosophy and’a good dinner ; 

Angle, the soi-disant mathematician ; 

Sir Henry Silvercup, the great race-winner, 

There was the Reverend Rodoniont Precisian, 
Who did not hate so much the sin as sinner ; 

And Lord Augustus Fitz-Plantagenet, 

Good at all things, but better at a bet. 


There was Jack Jargon the gigantic guardsman ; 
And General Fireface, farnous in the field, 
A great tactician, and no less a swordsman, 
Who ate, last war, more Yankees than he kill’d. 
There was the. waggish, Welsh Judge, Jefferies 
Hardsman, 
In his grave office so completely skill’d, 
That when a culprit came for condempation, 
He had his judge’s joke for consolation, 
Their mode of life is true.to life ; 
‘The gentlemen got up betimes to shoot, 
Or hunt: the young, because. they liked the 
sport— 
The first thing boys like, after play and fruit : 
The middle-aged, to make the day more short ; 
For ennui is a growth of English root, 
Though nameless in our language :—we retort 
The fact for words, and let the French translate 
That awful yawn which sleep can not abate. 


The elderly walked through the library, 

And tumbled books, or criticised the pictures, 
Or sauntered through the gardens piteously, 

And made upon the hot-house several strictures, 
Or rode a nag which trotted not too high, 

Or on the morning papers read‘ their lectures, 
Or on the watch their longing eyes would fix, 
Longing at sixty for the hour of six. 

The ladies—some rouged, some a little pale— 

Met the morn as they might. Iffine,they rode, 
Or walked ; if foul, they read, or told a ‘tale, 

Sung, or rehearsed the last.dance from abroad ; 
Discuss’d the fashion which might next prevail, 

And settled bonnets by the newest code, 

Or cramm’d twelve sheets into one little letter, 
To make each correspondent a new debtor, 


For some had absent lovers, all had friends. 
The earth has nothing like a She epistle, 
And hardly heaven—because it never ends, 
I love the mystery of a female missal, 
Which, like a creed, ne’er says all it intends, 
But full of cunning as Ulysses’ whistle, 
When he allured poor’ Dolo’: you had better 
Take care what you reply to such a letter. 
Then there were billiards; cards too, but nA’ dice. 


| 


Sometimes a dance (though rarely on-field days, 
For then the gentlemen were rather tied)» ’ 
Display'd some sylph-like figures:in its maze, 
‘Then there was smalltalk ready whem required ; 
Flirtation—but decoreus ; the mere, praise 
Of charms that should or should: not: be admired. 
The hunters fought their fox-hunt.o’er-again; 
And then retreated soberly-—at ten. 
The politicians, in a nook “apart, ide 
Discuss’ d the world, ard settled ‘all'the spheres ; 
The wits watched ‘every loop-hole’fot ‘their aft, 
To.introduce a bom:mot head and ears; ° 
Small is the rest of those'who would be smart, 
A moment’s::good: thing may ‘have ‘cost them 


years 
Before they find an hourto intréduce it, [lose it. 
And then, even then, some bore may make them 
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But all was gentle and aristocratic 
In this our party ;. polish’d, smooth, and cold, 
As Phidian forms cyt out of marble Attic, 


We confess that all this is pleasing gossip-|, 


ing to us, and we only regret that we have not 
room to;indulge in more of it. . An incipient 
intrigue, between a Duchess and Juan, rouses 
the anxiety of Adeline, and in the end ef 
Canto xiv. threatens her and her Lord’s 
repose and the pleasures of the party. Here 
the narrative breaks, and we must of course 
leave it ; but we shall try to glean out a few 
of the author’s touches and episodes. First, 
a witty sketch of a miser’s happiness: 
Why call the miser miserable ? as 

I said before: the frugal life is his, 
Which in a saint or cynic ever was 

The theme of praise: a hermit would not miss 
Canonization for the ‘self-same cause, 

And wherefore blame gaunt wealth’s austerities ? 
Because, you'll say, nought calls for such a trial ;— 
Then there's more merit in his self-denial. 

He is your only poet ;—passion, pure 

And sparkling on from heap to heap, displays, 
Possess’d, the ore, of which mere hopes allure 

Nations athwart.the deep: the golden rays 
Flash up in ingots from the mine obscure ; 

On him the diamond pours its brilliant blaze ; 
While the mild emerald’s beam shades down the 
Of other stones; to soothe the miser’s eyes. [dyes 
The lands on either side are his: the ship 

From Ceylon, Inde, or far Cathay, unloads 
For him the fragrant produce of each trip ; 

Beneath his cars of Ceres groan the roads, 

And the vine blushes like Aurora’s lip ; 

His very cellars might be kings’ abodes ; 
-While he, despising every sensual call, 
Commands—the intellectual lord of all. 

Perhaps he hath great projects in his mind, 

To build a college, or to found a race, 
A hospital, a church,—and leave behind 

Some dome surmounted by his meagre face: 
Perhaps he fain would liberate mankind 

Even with the very ore which makes them base ; 
Perhaps he would be wealthiest of his nation, 

Or revel in the joys of calculaticn. 
But whether all, or each, or none of these 

May be the hoarder’s principle of action, 
The fool will call such mania a disease : — 

What ‘is his owa? Go—look at each cransaction, 
Wars, revels, loves—do these bring men more ease 

Than the mere plodding through each ‘ vulgar 

fraction ?”’ 

Or do they benefit mankind ? Lean Miser! 

Let spendthrifts’ heirs inquire of yours—who's 
wiser 2 

The age of man (as in a former poem the 
“ certain age” of woman) furnishes another 
good theme. 

The fair sex should be always fair; and no man, 
Till thirty, should perceive there’s a plain woman. 
And’after that serene and somewhat dull 

Epoch, that awkward corner turned for days 
More quiet,'when our Moon’s no more at full, 

We may: presume to criticise or praise ; 
Because indifference begins to lull 

Our passions, and we walk in wisdom’s ways; 
Also because the figure and the face 
Hint, that ’tis time to give the younger place. 

I know that some would fain postpone this era, 

Reluctant as all placemen to resign 
Their post ; but theirs is merely a chimera, 

For they have passed life's equinoctial line : 
But then they have their claret and madeira 

To irrigate the dryness of decline ; 
County Meetings and the Parliament, 
“And debt, aud what not, for their solace sent. 





And is there not Religion, and Reform, “~ 
Peace, War, the taxes, and what’s called the 

The struggle to be Pilots in a storm ? [‘ Nation?” 

The landed and the monied speculation ? 

The joys of mutual hate to keep them warm, 
Instead of love, that mere hallucination ? 

Now hatred is by far the longest pleasure ; 

Men love in haste, but they detest at leisure. 


A congenial allusion to himself, and a 
philosophically humorous view of Don Quix- 
ote follow :— 

For my part, I am but a mere spectator, 

And gaze where’er the. palace or the hovel is, 
Much in the mode of Goethe’s Mephistopheles ; 
But neither love nor hate in much excess 5 

Though ’twas not once so. If I sneer sometimes, 
It is because I cannot well do less, 

And now and then it also suits my rhymes. 

I should be very willing to redress [crimes, 

Men’s wrongs, and rather check than punish 
Had not Cervantes, in that too true tale 
Of Quixote, shown how all such efforts fail. 


Of all tales "tis the saddest—and more sad, 
Because it makes us smile: his hero’s right, 
And still pursues the right ;—to curb the bad, 
His only object, and ’gainst odds to fight, 
His guerdon : ’tis his virtue makes him mad! 
But his adventures form a sorry sight ;— 
A sorrier still is the great moral taught 
By that real Epic unto all who have thought. 
Redressing injury, revenging wrong, 
To aid the damsel and destroy the caitiff; 
Opposing singly the united strong, 
From foreign yoke to free the helpless native ;— 
Alas! must noblest views, like an old song, 
Be for mere fancy’s sport a theme creative ? 
A jest, a riddle, Fame through thin and thick 
sought ? 
And Socrates himself but Wisdom’s Quixote ? 


His flings at England’s manners are alittle 
too loose, it may be, but they are not offen- 
sively so, and fas est, the proverb is some- 
what musty. 

- - - = + ~ Let us prate, 

The next of perils, though I place it sternest, 
Is when, without regard to ‘* Church or State,” 

A wife makes or takes love in upright earnest, 
Abroad, such things decide few women’s fate— 

(Such, early traveller ! isthe truth thou learnest) 
But in old England when a young bride errs, 
Poor thing! Eve's was a trifling case to her's, 


For ’tis a low, newspaper, humdrum, lawsuit 
Country, where a young couple of the same ages 

Can’t form a friendship but the world o’erawes it. 
Then there’s the vulgar trick of those d—d 

damages ! 

A verdict—grievous foe to those who cause it! 
Forms a sad climax to romantic homages ; 

Besides those soothing speeches of the pleaders, 

And evidences which rega‘e all readers! 


The reason’s obvious: if there’s an éclat, 
They lose their caste at once, as do the Parias ; 
And when the delicacies of the law [various, 
Have filled their papers with their comments 
Society, that china without flaw, 
(The hypocrite!) will banish them like Marius, 
To sit amidst the ruins of their guilt : 
For Fame’s a Carthage not so soon rebuilt. 
Perhaps this is as it should be ;—it is 
A comment on the Gospel's ‘Sin no more, 
And be thy sins forgiven :’’—but upon this 
I leave the saints to settle their own score. 
Abroad, though doubtless they do much amiss, 
An erring woman finds an opener door 
For. her return to Virtue—as they call 
That Lady who should be at home to all, 


— 


For tiie, Ileave the matter where t find it, 
Knowing that such uneasy Virtue leads 
People some ten times less in fact to mind it,': 
And care but for discoveries and not deeds, — - 
And as for Chastity, you'll never binid it 
By.all the laws the strictest lawyer pleads, 
But aggravate the crime you have not prevented, 
By rendering desperate those who had else repented. 
On suicide, as on marriage and its mis- 
haps, the poet is more striking than correct. 
Of sympathy and love we have more able 
touches. f 
His lordship’s panegyric on the petticoat 
will be echoed y all true men, though it 
may be called too warm by criticism, if in a 
humour to find fault, which ours is not. And 
here we must close, without —e 
some very playful apologies for his verse, 
not less playful accounts of his style and 
manner of composing. Some of the wit, we 
must add, is but poor pun, and of an inferior 
order, but these slips are compensated by 
better parts, and the whole is avery amusing 
Beppoish effusion, which displays Lord By- 
ron’s talents for raillery and jest in a moré 
, advantageous light than we have lately seem 





An Encyclopedia of Antiquities; and Elements 
of arhentian, &c. &c. By the Rev. T. D. 
Fosbroke, M.A. F.A.8. 4to, London 1823. 
J. Nichols & Son. 

By the publication of its 12th Number, the 

first volume and larger portion of this labo- 

rious and useful work has been completed. 

The industry and patient research of its 

author are prominent throughout; and ths 

Science of Archaeology is deeply indebtedto 

him for accomplishing the double purpose ot 

inducing its study in the unlearned, and com- 
piling a valuable book of reference for the 
learned. There is, however, a want of finish 
and refinement which we wish had) been 
otherwise; and which might have heen reme- 
died by a little care in the readers and cor- 
rectors of the press. This, thongh it does 
not diminish the stock. of intrinsic informa- 
tion, makes it look slovenly and ill sorted ; 
as, for example, the very title, “An Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities, and Elements of Ar- 
cheology ;” and not to dwell on such imper- 

fections, we find “ bizar” employed sic as a 

term; the “ classical ancients” used asa 

phrase so often as to become as ridiculous as 

a by-word in an individual’s talk; and Scotch 

washing described as being performed by 

the feet, the performers “ turning up their 
coats” for that purpose. Now, with re- 
gard to the latter, though we cannot pretend 
to have any knowledge of the process, we 
presume that women are meant, not men; 
and that petticoats, not coats, omght to have 
been expressed, to render the sense explicit. 

So we gather from a caricature on the sub- 

ject, which we have seen in the print shops. 
But with these slight inaccuracies, Mr. Fos- 

broke has supplied a vast store of ‘real in- 
telligence. He has explored the mine of 

Archaeological Antiquity, and classed and 

arranged its prodacts very ably for the advan- 

tage of all who desire to cultivate the science. 

OF such a production it is not easy to convey 

an adequate idea; but by enumerating the di- 

visions, and picking ont a few heads, we ma: 

partially attain this object of Review, Mr,¥. 
has completed Ten Chapters. The first ,dis- 
cusses Cyclopean Masonry ; the 2d, Egyp- 
tian Architecture ;. the 3d, Grecian and Ro- 
man; the 4th, Public. Edifices of Greece aud 





Rome; the 5th, the Private Buildings of 
these Nations; the 6th, the Architecture of 





s, Anglo-Saxons, &e.; the 7th, 
Egyptian, Etrurian, and'Greek Sculpture ; 
the 8th ‘Gems ; the 9th,’ Ancient Furniture, 
Utensils, &c. ; and the 10th, Ancient Manu- 


pe tenhe Trades, &¢.' The two latter are 
fo 


habetically illustrated ; and we select the 
owing as examples of the method : 
‘Bens, Beppinc. The Romans at first 
slept upon straw, to which succeeded dry 
leaves, skins of beasts for mattresses, and to 
them mattresses of the wool of Miletus, and 
down-beds, imported from Egypt, on account 
of the quantity of géese there kept. We find 
their beds sometimes of peacocks’ feathers, 
smasingly stuffed, and for old men exceed- 
ingly ; and these, with others of hay, 
pews, rnshes, chaff, &c. have descended to 
Middle Age. Fiock-beds were invented 
by the Gauls.” 

* Cortar of S.S. It was taken from two 
Roman senators, Simplicius and Faustinus, 
who suffered martyrdom under Dioclesian. 
The Society of S: Simplicius wore silver col- 
lays of double 8.8. ; between which, the col- 
lar contained twelve small pieces of silver, in 
which were engraved the twelve articles of 
the creed, together with a single trefoil. The 
image of S. Simplicius hung at the collar, and 
from it seven plates, representing the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. This chain was worn, 

cause these two brethren were martyred 
by a stone with a chain about their necks, and 

us thrown into the Tiber. Collars, says 
Sir John Fenn, were in the fifteenth century 
ere of rank, of which the fashions ascer- 
tained the degrees. They were usually formed 
of 8.8. having in the front centre a rose, or 
other device, and were made of gold or silver, 
according tothe bearer. Only knights wore 
acoliar of S.S. At the marriage of Pringe 
Arthur, son of Henry vir. in 1507, ‘Sir Nicho- 
las Vaux ware acollar of Esses, which weyed, 
as the goldsmiths that made it reported, 809 
pound of nobles.’ The collar is now differ- 
ent, but is still worn by the Judges.” 

BARBER, BarBeR-suRGEON. The Ency- 
clopedia is scanty. In Greece there were 
both Barbers and Barber-surgeons ; but the 
shop of the latter was deemed a more gen- 
teel loange for the news. Ticinius Mena in- 
troduced them into. Rome from Sicily, a.u.c. 
454. They not only dressed the hair and 
beard, but cut nails. The bason is men- 
tiened by Ezekiel. It is the Cantharus of the 
Middle Age, of bright copper. Juvenal 
yer of the snap ing of the scissars, trans- 

rred in the Middle Ages to the snapping of 
the fingers. Plutarch mentions the ‘cloth, 
the. tonsorium of Du Cange, the mirror, now 
a looking-glass, the chair, and their loquacity. 
Our barbers were: not only musicians, but 
kept some musical instrument for their cus- 
tomers to amuse themselves with while wait- 
ing, which practice newspapers have super- 
seded. The privilege of making and selling 

ua vite remained after their eternal separa- 

on from surgery, in some places, about the 
Ls inv of the last century. In Brand's 
Newcastle, we find it ordered, December 11 
1711, that perriwig-making be considetiad 
8 and branch of the Company of Barbet- 

hirurgeons. A staff, bound by a ribbon, was 


i by persons being bled, and the pole was 
jv teh peirnperd Setar Cichiotny: 
KArDs. A whip was bung in the 
or for punishing them. The emblem of 
m Was & barrel standing on end, with a 
pies hole oo and ‘ieee beneath, . Ac- 
ngly, ewcastle, a tub was put over 
them, holes made for the head and 
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hands, and:so they were obliged to walk 
through’the town. The Classical Ancients 
conveyed people to bed, as now.” 

Well may it be said, tempora mutantur ! 
The next refers to the practice so poetically 
described by Scott— 

“ Crantara. A signal of distress, pro- 
perly a piece of wood half-burnt and dipped 
in blood, which was conveyed with all possi- 
ble expedition from one hamlet to another in 
cases of imminent danger. It was common 
to all the Northern nations ; and Olaus Mag- 
nus says, that it was to summon the inhabi- 
tants, and that the burnt end signified that 
their houses should be burnt, if they did not 
attend; and that a cord was tied to the 
other end, to show that they should be 
hanged; and that it was sometimes hung on 
masts.” 

For domestic readers, such as the annexed 
are both curious and amusing : 

“Coats. This useful fossil was known to 
the Britons before the arrival of the Romans, 
who, says Pennant, had not even a name for 
coals, though Theophrastus describes them 
very accurately at least three centuries be- 
fore the time of Cesar, and even says, that 
they ‘were known to workers in brass. Brand 
says, that they were burnt by the Romans. 
The Anglo-Saxons knew and partly used 
them, Brand, however, observes, that they 
were not mentioned under the Danish 
usurpation, nor under the Normans; but 
were known in the reign of Henry 11. In 
1306 they were prohibited at London, as a 
nuisance, but used in the palace in 1321 ; 
and became soon after an important article 
of commerce. In 1512, they were not always 
used, because not having got to the main 
stratum, people complained ‘that they would 
not burn without wood.’ The best was then 
sold at 5s. a chaldron ; a bad sort at 4s. 2d. 
Excepting blacksmiths, they were confined 
in the seventeeth century, under the name of 
sea-coal, to the lower orders, who could not 
afford to buy wood. They were hawked 
about the streets in sacks, upon men’s backs.” 

“ Branpy, the Dutch Brandewin, first oc- 
ourring about 1671, though Aqua Vite conti- 
nued long after. Pennant has mistaken it for 
Aqua Vite, an invention of Raymond Lully, 
who died in 1515. Nares says, that Brand- 
wine was the old name for Ean de Vie, now 
shortened into Brandy. The English Aqua 
Vite was made and sold by barbers and bar- 
ber-surgeons. It consisted of lees of strong 
wine distilled with powder of cloves, ginger, 
herbs, &c., or of strong ale or wine, or their 
lees, distilled likewise with liquorice and an- 
nise. The Irish was Unusquebaugh made of 
aqua composita, i. e. wine of any kind, distilled 
with spices and sweet herbs, liquorice and 
annise.” 

“Minute, anciently called Ostentum. In 
the work of an old land-surveyor concerning 
Weights, we have the following passage : ‘The 
hour consists of 115 points, 10 minutes, 15 

arts, 40 moments, 60 ostents, which Rha- 

inus Maurus, in Comput. c. 12, says is the 
sixtieth part of an hour, containing in itself 
$76 atoms.’” 

“* SeGar.—It has been controverted, whe- 
ther the sugar of the ancients resembled ours 
or not. Some have said, that we owe the dis- 
covery to India. Isaiah says [xliii.23.] ‘thou 
hast bought me no sweet cane with money.’ 
Joinville mentions the cultivation of the cane 
at Acre, so that it is probable the Arabians, 
as Arvieux contends, introduced it under the 
Caliphs. It was certainly supposed among us 





to be brought from Barpery, bs ore the trade 
to the West Indies was fully established. Tt: 
was used here in the fifteenth century in 
loaves, and such loaves were presetited fo’ 
great persons, from whom favour and protéc- 
tion were expected. This mention of loaves 
renders dubious: Anderson’s account, that the 
refining of it was first discovered by a Vene- 
tian in the sixteenth century.” 

The remainder are more miscellaneous, and 
we give them to the general reader, a class 
which will do wisely and well to befriend 
Mr. Fosbroke’s excellent book. 

*“‘Knor. These, as cognizances, were com- 
mon. The knot was the symbol of Love, Faith, 
and Friendship, among the ancient Danes. 
The True-love knot is from. the Danish Truloja, 
‘I plight my faith.’ Thence came the Bride- 
favours, or top-knots at: marriages.” 

“‘ LaurEAt. Henry de Auranches, a French- 
man, was so considered, as early as Henry 111. 
Chaneer took the title of Poet-Laureat, and had 
an allowance of wine. These grants of wine 
first occur in a pipe-roll of 36 Henry 111. toa 
harper. The salary and wine as now settled, 
takes date with a patent.of Charles 1. anno 
1630.” 

“Proctor. This word, in one sense, sig- 
nified a person deputed to beg or collect alms 
for leprons or bed-ridden sufferers, who could 
not go out themselves, By stat. 39 Eliz. they 
were declared rogues and vagabonds.” 

“Sanctuary. The high ancientry of this 
practice need not be specified. Among us, to 
take a person from sanctuary was deemed un- 
heard-of wickedness. It was the method by 
which the rigour of common law was mode- 
rated ; for it allowed the criminal time to 
make restitation, or, under the Saxon insti- 
tutes, he must have suffered immediate pains 
and punishments. At Durham, two men lay 
in two chambers over the north dogr, and 
when any offenders knocked they let them 
in,: and tolled a bell, to give notice that 
some person had taken sanctuary. They were 
dressed in a black gown, with a yellow cross 
upon the shoulder. They lay upon a grate, 
made only for that purpose; and they had 
meat, drink, and. bedding for thirty-seven 
days, at the cost of the house. In the sanc- 
tuary at Westminster, which was a singular 
double building, was an open place of punish- 
ment and reproof, where ill-behaving persons 
were put in the stocks, &c._ Living in sanc- 
tuary was very expensive. It was abolished 
by statute of James I.” 





Limbird’s British Novellists. Part I. 8vo. 
Double Columns. pp. 68. The Vicar of Wake- 
field. London, J. Limbird. 

Surety this is the age for cheap as well as 

for dear book-making and literature. An 

entire Novel of Goldsmith at tenpence, not 
only with portrait, memoir, and wood-cuts, 
but with critical remarks, is likely to circu- 
late largely, or there is no faith in low-pri 
editions. The work is really respectably got 
up ; and if its style is applied to proper pro- 
ductions, the plan well deserves encourage- 
ment. 





SCHMIDTMEYER’S TRAVELS INTO CHILE. 


Havine in our first paper taken a leap for- 
ward, we now return to the course 0 the 
narrative, as better calculated to afford our 
readers a just notion of the yolume before us. 

After a rather desultory sketch of “ gene- 
ral features,” the author kindly sets out from 
Buenos Ayres for Mendoza, On his way, oF 
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rather from he tells us (among the 
natural productions) that 

» “ The palometa, or guasgarito, is found 
im the rivers and regions mentioned above, 
and particularly in the southern, where this 
little fish is very dangerous and destructive : 
each of its jaws has fourteen.teeth, so hard 
that they are used as fine saws. It is related 
of them, that they will not attack a human 
being who is swimming, and no where 
wounded so as to shew his blood ; but that on 
the sight of a wound, such is the number and 
eagerness with which they perform the work 
of destruction, that the Oronoko tribes, who 
preserve the bones. of their dead in caves, 
have the hodies of the deceased reduced to 
perfect. skeletons, by exposing them for a 
single night to the palometas. Some of the 
southern tribes are very skilful in decapitat- 
ing their prisoners with the jaw of this fish ; 
they first saw the neck all round, and after- 
wards twist it off,, In districts to the north 
of the equator it is called caribe. 

** The gymnotus, or electrical eel, is a fish 
which abounds in the rivers near the equator, 
and possesses the power of discharging at 
will its electricity: it is capable of giving 
shocks sufficiently strong to kill both men 
and beasts; its length generally is from four 
to five feet ; and it is so numerous in rivers 
flowing into the Oronoko, that they’ often 
cannot be passed without nich danger, as 
the eels place themselves under the bodies of 
mules. and horses, bring them down by 
repeated shocks, and render them unable to 
save themselyés. Both hands must be laid on 
the fish, for feeling the full effect of its elec- 
trical battery. - - - This fish seldom enters 
into the description of those which inhabit 
the southern rivers. It is the largest of all 
such as are known to possess the faculty of 


giving electrical shocks, and it caw apply it 
with a more violent effect than the torpedo.” 
There is a touch of the marvellous here, 


but not more than in the 
tions— 

“‘ Dobrizhoffer gives us an idea of some 
serpents, by relating that a number of men, 
mistaking one of them for the trunk of a large 
tree, sat on it some time, before they disco- 
vered their mistake! Azara, in the same 
manner, describes the violence of the south- 
west wind of the pampas, by telling us, that 
once a hurricane tore off the head of a horse 
which was fastened by the neck !” 

One would think, in spite of Dr. Southey, 
that South America was doomed to be tra- 
velled by Munehausens. The annexed ex- 
tracts we take to be more natural. 

“ The inhabitants (says the author) whom 
T have had an opportunity of observing, 
chiefly consisted of creoles, and of mixed 
races. These have been represented as very 
passionate, but I cannot think their passions 
near so strong as those of northern Euro- 
peans. They are excessively cruel to ani- 
mals ; but it-is from the absence of feelings, 
rather than from the workings of. passions, 
and the indulgence of giving vent to their 
inward fire: they will goad, spur, and lash a 

ast as long as it can go, and, if it should 
become , disabled, they will let it die slowly 
on the road, but I never saw them lose their 
temper with it. Much obstinacy would be 
required to provoke them to language or acts 
denoting a passionate state of mind, and this 
I do not recollect ever witnessing. I have 
fesse much time in the cottages of Chile, 

ut there never, absolutely never, did I see 
their inhabitants angry with one another or 


following quota- 


Se aceon 
with any beast. Their children and their 
numerous dogs would stand round the fire- 
place, in the way of the work going on for 
dinner or’ supper, try to ‘steal: what they 
could, and wait half a dozen commands, be- 
fore they. would move somewhere else or 
fetch any thing, but hardly ever give rise to 
‘feelings even of impatience: nor did I ever 
see parents strike their children, or hear 
them speak to them otherwise than kindly. 
Strong passions would excite bursts of affec- 
tion as well as of anger; but a caress be- 
stowed on child, horse, or dog, is what I 
never saw in South America. They appear 
affectionate among themselves, but are, I 
believe, in some degree passively and often 
perhaps negatively so. On such occasions 
when a man of the pampas would look stern, 
one of Chile would laugh; and, particularly 
with the latter, temper seems to be very sel- 
dom ruffled, or moved in any way, 

“I do not remember to have heard an oath 
on -any occasion whatever: when a beast 
does not as they wish, they sometimes will 
call it by some low name: and whatever 
may be the real state of morals,a most 
important feature often disposed of by a few 
lines, withont the very long residence and 
the impartial relative view. which it requires, 
in order to judge well of it, there is even 
aniongst the most ignorant and poorestclasses, 
a decorum of manners, and, as far as I can 
decide, a chasteness of language, which are 
very pleasing. Many Chilenos, although not 
of pure Indian blood, of which very little 
remains in their country, appear to corre- 
spond with a tribe called Chinos, who inhabit 
some part of the pampas, and, being more 
docile and better disposed than others, are 
preferably employed at Buenos Ayres and 
on the estates near it; they are so called from 
their resemblance to Chinese, a feature of 
countenance and stature, likewise very 
striking in many of the inhabitants of Chile, 
but improved upon there ; at least according 
to our notions of beauty. The following 
occurrences may serve to illustrate the ab- 
sence of feelings.to which I -have alluded, 
and of which I have seen numerous instances. 
Some Chilenos were on the point of riding 
away from a feast, and two genteel ladies of 
respectability were standing before their 
house near them, looking at the scene; one 
of these men, who appeared old and uy 
drunk, was thrown from his horse, and fell 
on stones as if he had been a lump of lead, 
with a noise similar to a box breaking by its 
fall. An instantaneous mirth and loud laugh 
were the consequence with the ladies near 
me, who did not move a step, or make any 
enquiries about the man: his companions, 
langhing heartily also, got off their horses, 
sat the old man up again on his own, without 
first looking if he was hurt or not, for he 
could not speak ; rode off with him, one on 
each side, holding him up and taking good care 
of him, but at the same time highly enter- 
tained by the occurrence. A miner was one 
day brought to Guasco so badly wounded, 
after fighting with the knife, with so many 
deep stabs, and such loss of blood, that his 
case was supposed quite desperate by a 
foreign medical gentleman of that town: but 
one of the bntchers, the men who on such 
oecasions perform the office of surgeons, was 





not made of white flesh, meaning Europeans, 
that he would cure him as mules were cured, 





and enable him again to go to his work in a 
few days, which was the case after much 


sent for, laughed, and said that the man was |d 
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cutting and plastering, ete very fond 
of gambling at cards, but this I only saw’ 
once or twice: they cheat very ex » 
and most deliberately plunge their knives 
into one another’s body for foul play, when 
it is discovered, 

‘“‘The ingenuity and intelligence of the 
American Indians -have been displayed.in 
many branches of mannfactures, both before 
and after the conquest.”” - - - 

---‘¢ The habits of the rich do not offer 
much for description; those who, are: not 
engaged on their estates in Kies pres in 
mining, or in some public emplo 
are generally in their stores; teste wat 
dine early, sleep. much after dinner, and in 
the evening go to ¢ertulias or parties, to the 
theatre, or to gaming places. Notwithstand- 
ing the considerable property often con- 
tained in their shops, and their love of gain, 
yet there is no emulation nor contrivance, 
for attracting customers or outshining one 
another: their dress is much the same as in 
Europe, and sometimes very expensive. It 
is with the country people, that we are to 
look for more characteristic features; and 
amongst.them, the herdsmen of the pampas, 
who are of all kinds of origin, appear to live 
in a wilder state than the roving Indians, 
Every herd has a master herdsman or 
capataz, who has under him an assistant for 
every thousand heads of cattle. These herds- 
men live in huts plaeed in the middle of the 
grazing estates, withont doors or, windows, 
and with seldom any other furniture, than a 
barrel to hold water, a drinking horn, some 
wooden spits for roasting beef, a small co 
per pot for taking matés, and hides to 
on, Few of them are married. ‘Their office 
is to ride out from time to time, and see 
that the herds do not leave the limits of the 
estate: they drive the oxen and cows once a 
week into an enclosure called rodeo, and the 
horses into the farmyard br corral, and there 
they mark the new born with the stamp 
the estate: they attend to what other ser- 
vice the breeding of cattle requires, but pass 
much of their time in idleness: they livé at 
a distance, of five, ten, or even twen 
leagues: from one another, and if they have 
an opportunity of hearing mass, they remain 
‘on horseback at the church or chapel oor, 
which is left open for them, and they usually 
baptize their children themselves: they are 
very hospitable and highly disinterested, but 
strangers to feelings of friendship and sym- 
pathy. Itis truly extraordinary that, either 
on the pampas or in Chile, among people 
who live in lonely habitations, use their 
horses as we do our feet, and are surrounded 
with faithful dogs, I should never have wit- 
nessed a single mark of affection to these 
animals: even children are seldom playfal 
with dogs, which are their most stead rcom- 
panions by the fire-side.. When it rains, the 
herdsmen of Buenos Ayres pall off their 
clothes, and lay them under the saddle until 
the weather again becomes fine, because, say 
they, the body dries the quickest. 

«+ The flocks of sheep are only attested by 
large dogs, called ovejeros, $ soon as born, 
ponies “oe put to suck ewes held down to 
them by force, and are by degrees tatight to 
drive the flock out of the fold in the morn- 
ing, and to bring it back in the evening: the 
has as much food and drink as he likes 
before he goes out, and some meat is tied 
round his neck, else the flock would proba- 
bly be driven back before the end of the 
day, These dogs are said to refuse mutton + 
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they constantly. remain) with ) the ‘s » pre- 
vent thein fromvstraggling, and defend them 
if-attacked, ;:Ii have mot, seen any: of them, 
nor ‘have 1 had:an opportunity, of witnessing 
thin, ai vile? dice’ erivisg ‘” 

' “The countrymen of: this’ part of South 
pacino on their ‘feet, : = mee mene 
on ‘horsebas appear” i very different’ beings: 
Off thei? ‘hofses' th are. at not nanii6, ai 
least ‘unwillitig” to ‘move half’ a dozen steps, 
and ‘stent iia ‘torpid state; ‘but on them, 
they display’ muth activity, ‘and: when neces: 
saty,;’ become “almost indefatigable, Their 
dress ‘consists of & black'woollen or yellow 
straw’ tapéring “hat; a coloured kerchief tied 
ronrid the head, hanging ont behind and flap. 
ping to the wind; a poncho or mantle with 
sttipes of vatious colours, which covers the 
body down ‘to thé knees, andis put on the 
shoulders by means of a slit which lets the 
head through it; boots’ made with the un- 
wrought skin ofa horse’s hind leg, which fits 
without any seams, and only lets:the end of 
the'toes out, and Very large spurs with sharp 
rowels near an inch and a half long. = - - 

--~. “These people are such good horse- 

men, that they appear as identified with their 
horses ; they ride through woods, as if both 
they and the horse were cats : if they want 
onee to throw, at some dogs, they pick them 
off the ground without dismounting, stooping 
as if they were on their own feet. In racing, 
they will endeavour to entangle one another’s 
horse: at full speed ‘by throwing a noose at 
his feet,, and to ca f him’ down ; then, if 
‘they should lose ‘their’ seat, they generally 
remain standing on the grotind, with the 
bridle in their hand: or they will stop their 
horsé ‘s0,,shor Nhat i 
back 'w eat 


+ 


being stiddenly pulled 
gros pover of the bridle, it 
fd parts: they mount 


CK with,’ 
is mj ous brits 
yi exaatainay ease and grace, and 
ght aby. iptect 
o Mie gy 3, they, do not stretch one leg and 
ca ai st over the horse, but they bend 


ection whatever of the head 


or, ag it were, fold it in backwards, take it 

over, and let it drop down, °As the stirrups 

only support. the tip of the toes, they are 

er felt than used: after a little practice 

fc und very convenient for the walk 

it at a spring trot, the feet would 

® A and ta, ain, As the poorest 

taziiap is too proud to carry a bundle 

-acrogs a street, but will bid a slave do so for 

_ him, ewe same manner dees the dread of 

-any, Kind of exertion on foot operate with 

Se country people, and their horses are the 

le day cither in, use, or in readiness 

re, house, as aking sticks may’ be 

hs “they, nek, tem drag nets, thrash 

corp ae earth, or mortar; and they will 

stand several hours oy them, befare a public- 
hotise or a booth, drinking, smoking, hearin 
conversing, withont alighting, an 

€.awayy, When off them, they squat 

fine, smoke, again, drink pang 

CPs yn uy t £95 ‘a to ganas, 

er alange of, seeiie taka plete 

Mohs thy haan, gems fo. bp He only, 

means by w' hey cad display their acti- 

i rs almost the only way of 


, @ 40 abiol sdf lo etnog 
. t{Dhe weapons: y used; are, 


bree a amen lazojand the, balls on 
. Reds to ywilebi aiit_eic 
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° Beige lf BY thd influx of. new 
, mater wt + Breer eae ja 
Numibe?, wei ‘eontinué ‘some entertain. 


ing extracts frog our anthor hereafter, 
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AL CORRESPONDENCE, 
| (OPTICS -AND CHARACTERS. 

Veluti in’ Specutum. « 
Sapnrertnc down St!’ James’s-stréet ‘the 
other day, with ‘little occipation either for 
mind or body, I met with a ‘fashionable 
friend, who, after a thousand expressions of 
delight at seeing me,'and almost as many 
apologies for having only five minutes to 
speak to me, begged I would accompany 
him to a shop close by, where he must posi- 
tively go without delay; “ for,” added he, 
looking. at an eye-glass that was suspended 
round his neck by a chain of exquisite work- 
manship, ‘‘ this glass is absolutely too an- 
tique to be endured an hour longer, I must 
go to Rubergall’s immediately and get some- 
thing that will look a little more comme i/ 
faut/”—As I knew that my friend only wore 
the glass for fashion’s sake, and not from 
any defect of vision, I was a little str- 
prised that he had not rather chosen Ham- 
let’s than Rubergall’s, as I thought that the 
jeweller’s would have been a lounge better 
suited to one of his taste and pursuits than the 
mathematical recesses of the optician, But 
I soon found that novelty was the charm that 
brought the young idler to this abode of sei- 
ence, and that as there was no likelihood of 
his ever having any other occasion of enter- 
ing its learned bound, he was glad of the 
opportunity afforded him by making a trifling 
purchase, of examining the many wonders of 
optical inventions, and of wiling away an 
hour that might otherwise have hung heavily 
on his hands. I was almost ashamed of the 
trouble that he delighted in giving, and of 
the many puerile inquiries he made concern- 
ing every article that was exhibited for his 
inspection ; and was really surprised at the 
number of curious instruments that were 
spread before him, ere his inquisitive spirit 
was satisfied. Being rather apt to carry my 
thoughts farther than is common, or perhaps 
useful, I soon began to consider the variety 
of Glasses that were here displayed, with re- 
ference to the Characters by whom they 
would probably be used, and thusin a nranner 
identified these characters with the ‘glasses 
themselves, Thus, the Eye-glass, made more 
for ornamént than use, conveyed tomy mind 
the exact idea of my: Friend; who by the 
occasional aid of a convenient shortness of 
sight, cogld, with the most perfect good- 
breeding, pass by @ very particular. friend, 
if he were not ‘dressed precisely as; a man of 
fashion ought to, be; or if he happened to 
encounter him at.a time when he did not de- 
sire his company.—The Opera-glass, which 
in all its infinite varieties was laid before 
him, reminded meof the Critic, who can never 
be ‘satisfied with a mere casual view, and 
must always inquire into the intrinsic merits 
of every thing that meets his eye ;,and, whe- 
ther in the decorations of a theatre, the paint- 
ing of a fine picture, or the architectare of a 
noble, building, must always refer the deci- 
sion of merits. to the theory of taste and the 
rule of art. The, Microscope, the inyestigat- 
ing, the peratinising, the minute microscope, 
was the Virtuoso; the shell gatherer, the fos- 
sil'fancier, the collector of coins; the seareher 
iuto'the | beauties of a fiy’s'wing,) the forceps 
of aspider, and the eyes. ef a magnified,ant ! 
The Telescope, ‘which,;! unableto notice the 
jects that immediatelysurronnddt, always 
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turn® its: light to. prospects, which, distance 
alone renders worthy of. its observation, was; 
the coxcomb Traveller, who, despising his 
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native land; its beauties, and its ‘comforts, is 
ever wanUetinginto foreign countries,insearch 
of something td wdimite’:' or it! might ‘more 
strongly resemble the Poet; whose'excarsive 
fancy ranges: with ‘equal facility over-earth, 
air, and’sea. Thé night’Telescope; ‘contrived 
solely for the votaries‘of Urania, could: be no 
other than the Astronomer, who:prefers win- 
ter to summer, because the nights ‘are longer ; 
to whom ‘daylight ‘is’ tedions and ‘uninterest- 
ing, and who hails the rising’of ‘the evening 
star almost as fetvently ‘as the’ Persians wor- 
ship the Suh. Tle Darkeifed or’ Smoked 
Glass, used for looking’ at the eclipsed sun, 
I did tot at first ‘apply to any character, but, 
determining that it should not be emitted, I 
fancifully converted itinto the Envious being, 
who, when a man of talent is,under a cloud, 
will add to the shade by which he is enve. 
loped, because the brightwess of his genius 
has thrown his bumble abilities into deeper 
obscurity. The Green Glasses, the'presérvers 
of the feeble sight, were very like peoplé'of 
weak minds, who must bring every thouglit 
and action down to their own ‘tone, before 
they can see or understand them. “My atten: 
tion was next attracted to,a pair of Spectacles 
of a very, strong magnifying’ power ; “which 
my cempanion in his idle folly chose ‘to’ try 


on, when he was told that they were intended’ 


for.extreme old age, and he seemed to please 
himself with calculating on the length of time 
that would elapse before he should be obliged 
to have recourse to them, . These suggested 
to me the idea of captions and querulous Old 
Age; which, though surrounded by infirmi- 
ties and afflictions, yet- adds to the heavy 
load that oppresses it, by aggravating every 
inconvenience, and enlarging evety trifling 
ailment. I almost grew sad as 1 contem-’ 
plated the picture of humatr suffering that I 
had bronght so forcibly betore my ‘* mind's 
eye” —and was sinking into a ‘deep reverie, 
when aloud laugh from my friend ‘changed 
the current of my thoughts, and I found that 
he was amusing himself with tlie grotesque 
figures of some cleverly designed Magic Lan- 
tern Glasses, and instantly I flew from the 
decrepit and peevish old invalid, to the merry 
companion, the wit, the satirist, who turns 
every thing into a jest, to whom life is a per’ 
petual round of gaiety and good humour, and 
who sets every character in the most ridi- 
culous point of view, by the aid’ of ‘a false 
light and a little exaggeration. 





ARTS AN D SCIENCHS. 
URAL GOLD MINES, 


ResPectinG these, we have ‘received*the fol- 
lowing new particulars from St. Petersbargh. 
The mines on the east side of the mountains 
are far richer than those on the opposite side. 
The former extend. from Verkhoturir to the 
sources of the rivér Ural. Those places, 
however, where the gold appears to be the 
most abundant, extend between thé mines of 
Nijne-Tajilskoi, and Kouplitoumhodi, ‘to: the 
length of 300 wersts (200 miles). "The mines 
here begin almost at tlie surface, “wnder the 
turf, and the earth that,contaitis Hie gold'is 
at the. depth of a pot one . ee 
obtained mere washing, and 't 

is so, trifling, ey in, geostl little’ buys’ are 
employed in it, dae tal appears itr sriiatl 
grains, and sometimes, in Tumps, weighing 
six marks, Onan arerage it dy be assumed, 
that 100, poods (3600, bs.) ‘of earth’ yiétd 2¢ 
oances,of pure gold, A Single lutid-owner, 
Mr. Jucowliff, on whose estate ate the ricliest 
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Ee 
minés yet discovered, will send this year 30 
poods-(1080 tbs.) of gold to the mint in Pe- 
tersburgh, |The, other .mines. in, the Ural 
mountains furnish altogether 130 poods. The 
gold seems to have been. originally combined 
with greenstone, slaty chlorite, serpentine, 
grey iron earth, 4c. 3,and. these substances 
being decomposed, have, left the ore pure. 
The other «mineralogical, treasures. of the 
mountains, are.said.to ,.be.as multifarious as 
they are immense. Among them are ada- 
mantine spar, ‘various metals, American and 
Indian precious stones,; especially one of the 
latter; resembling the sapphire, to which has 
been given the name of Soimonit, in honour 
of the learned mineralogist Senator Soimonoff. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES, ETC. 


ROYAL SOCIETY, 

On Monday, Dec. 1 (St. Andrew’s Day being 
on, & Sunday) was held the Anniversary Ge- 
neral Meeting of the Royal Society, for the 
election.of the Officers of the Society, and 
other, stated purposes ; when, the chair be- 
ing taken by the President at twelve o'clock, 
and .a numerous assembly of the Fellows 
being, present, the business of the day was 
opened, as usnal, by an address from the 
Ghair,, commemorating the most distinguish- 
éd Members of that body who had died in 
the. year now closed ; and presenting Sir God- 
frey Copley’s Medal to the person chosen by 
the Council. 

In‘this speech, which, like that delivered 
on a former occasion, struck évery hearer, 
not, only by its propriety, but also’ by its elo- 
quence, Sir Humphry Davy first regretted 
the lo3s which the Society had sustained, 
since, the last Anniversary, in the deaths of 
Drs. Baillie, Hutton, Jenner, Col. Lambton, 
anid some others of less celebrity. 

On each of those persons the President be- 
stowed an ‘appropriate and’ discriminating 
euloginm, stating the peculiar merits by 
which they were entitled to the esteem and 
regret of the Society. 

When this more melancholy part of his task 
was finished, the President announced Mr. 
Pond, the Astronomer Royal, as the person 
whem the Council had considered as most 
worthy to receive the Medal on the present 
occasion. In presenting it to him, he not 
only enlarged upen the peculiar merits of 
Mr. Pond, as a most enlightened and accurate 
Astronomer, but also entered into a general 
view of the services rendeted to the science 
of Astronomy by his’ illustrious predecessors 
Flamsteed, Halley; Bradley, and Maskelyne ; 
to.whose:seat he justly pronounced Mr. Pond 
most worthy.to succeed. The particular merit 
for. which. the.Medal was now adjudged to 
thiseminent person, he stated to be his la- 
borious and .nost accurate observations, with 
a.view.to.decide the long agitated question 
of the; parallax. of the fixed stars. He re- 
marked, that Mr, Pond’s observations were 
caleulated to disprove the, existence of such 
parallax,eontrary to the opinion of Dr. Brink- 
ley, of Dublin ; that though the point cannot 
yet; be, esteemed by any means decided, it 
was, bronght somewhat nearer to aconclu- 
sion;,awaiting, however, the ulterior remarks 
and observations of Astronomers who hold the 
contraty opinion, He noticed also Mr. Pond’s 
discove ofthe foathern motion of the fixed 
stars, Phe, *resident concluded, in a man- 
ner) worthy, of Timself, by. an eloquent and 


forcible jntimation on the tendency of every 


the wisdom and goodness of the Omnipotent 
Creator. 

The Society met afterwards at their Anni- 
versary Dinner, where several very excellent 
speeches were pronounced by the President, 
Mr. Peel, and other distinguished Fellows 
of the Society. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

. Third General Meeting. 
At this meeting His Grace the Duke of New- 
castle was elected a Fellow of the Society ; 
besides whom, various noblemen and gentle- 
men were added to the list of candidates. 
Among them were, Lord John Townsend, the 
Right Hon. Charles Yorke, the Dean of Ely, 
&c, &c. The Paper read was communicated 
by Mr. Sharon Turner; and was an attempt 
to exemplify the affinity of languages, by a 
comparison and classification of the various 
terms, both simple and compounded, made use 
of by ancient and modern nations, to express 
the numeral one. In examining his subject, 
the ingenious anthor has furnished some va- 
luable hints, tending to elucidate the ques- 
tion of the origin of languages, and conse- 
quently bearing upon the important inquiries 
connected with the early history of the hu- 
man species, 





Oxrorp, Nov. 29.—Tuesday last the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Medicine.—R. Venables, St. Mary 
Hall, incorporated. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. E. Leslie, Ch. Ch. grand 
compounder; Rev. E. Timson, Trinity College ; 
G. H. W. Heneage, student of Ch. Ch. ; Rev. 
A. W. Gregory, and Rev. E. Cobbold, St, Alban 
Hall; Rev. F. R. Stevens, Worcester Coll. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Yates,' Esq. Brasennose 
Coll. grand compounder ; J. Colquhoun, Oriel Coll. ; 
W. Whalley, and R.B. Berens, Ch. Ch.; A.Crowdy, 
and J.Gladstone, Brasennose Coll. ; E. Falle, Pem- 
broke College; E. Hammond, University College ; 
D. Maclean, and W.D. Veitch, Balliol College ; 
C.S. Greaves, Queen’s Coll. ; G. Dixon, St. John’s. 


CamBRIDGE.—The Norrisian prize (the sub- 
ject of the essay being The Office and Mission 


ames Amiraux Jeremie, Scholar of Trinity 
College. 





FINE ABTS. 

The Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque 
Scenery of Scotland. With descriptive Illus- 
trations by Sir Walter Scott. 4to. London, 
Rodwell & Martia; Edinburgh, Blackwood. 

No. vitt. of this Work has been forwarded to 

us, we suppose, as a specimen ; and judging 

of the whole from this unconnected part, we 
are inclined to consider it a highly pleasing 
publication in every way. The subjects here 
selected .are picturesque, and such as the 
mind: loves to contemplate ; and the engrav- 
ings worthy of great praise.* Indeed they 
are beautitully executed. Of the letter-press 
we need hardly speak—the name ofits author 
is sufficient for popularity. In the Number 
before ns, the descriptions apply to previous 

Engravings (as we presume) and must en- 

hance their value extremely. There is a frag- 


* 1. Darbar Castle, drawn »by I. Schetky, en- 
gtaved by Ej Goodall; 2. Tantallon Castle, Rev. 
J. Thowison’ and Robert Wallis ; 3. Linlithgow, 
A. W. Calleott'and Wy R. Smith ; 4, Interior of 
Linlithgow Palace; Ev Blore and»-HyLe' Keux; and 








correct adyance in’ philosophy,’ to illustrate | 


5. Linlithgow Church, and Entrance to the Palace, 
E; Blore,”*"” reuye 


a 
mient of adefence of Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den against Mr. Gifford’s censure ef -him for 
alleged injarions: conduct towards Jonson ; 
and brief histories of Seton Chapeb:and In- 
nerwick Castle,' The memoir of ‘the ance 
flourishing and mighty Seton family is un- 
commonly interesting: ; 

** The House, onrather, asit wasco 
termed, the Palace. of Seton, was, destroye 
about thirty years since. It. was a strong 
extensive turretted building, was much orna- 
mented after the fashion,of the sixteenth 
century, though some parts were much older, 
The House, together with the Church, or 
Chapel, was surrounded with a logp-holed 
and turretted wall. It was strong enough to 
afford a temporary defence to the party of 
Highlanders under Mackintosh of Borlum, 
called Brigadier Mackintosh, who, threw 
themselves into it when sent across the deiee 
by the Earl of Mar, in 1715, Mackintos 
thus effected his junction with the insurgents 
under Winton and Kenmore, and finally 
shared at Preston the fate of the Lord of the 
Castle, which had for a time afforded him 
protection. 

“ The Collegiate Church of Seton, which 
is now all that remains to attest the splen- 
dour of the family, stood within the walls of 
the Palace. It is small, roofed with stone 
pad exhibits the foundation of a spire, which 
has never been completed. It was tolerably 
endowed by the family of Seton, having bee 
founded, at an early period, as the parochi 
church, and, augmented by the addition of 
various other establishments, was resdered 
collegiate by the second Lord of tliat name, 
in the time of King James tv. Grose has re- 
corded various particulars respecting the 
foundation, extracted from a curious peal 
of the family of Seton, written b aitland 
of Lethington, and continted by Lord King- 
ston, whose branch of the family was next to 
the direct line. From this it may be'learned 
how Katherine Sinclair, wife of the fitst Lord 
Seton, built an aisle on the soutli side in addi- 
ition to the church, and “ theek’d” {t with 
stone, with a sepulchre fot herself and her 


of John the Baptist) is decided in favour of|'$st*- Also, how Lord George, the third of 


Seton, roofed the choir, repaired the desks, 
glazed the windows of the same, and be- 
stowed vestments on the officiatin priests. 
Moreover, that Jane, widow of the third 
Lord George, pulled down Dame Katherine 
Sinclair's aisle, and rebuilt the same in’ better 
proportion, 80 as to coniplete the figure of 
the cross ;. and how her bounty went farther, 
and equipped the church and priests therein 
serving with a complete pied (t-e. suit) of 
purple velvet, flowered with gold, and another 
of white crimson velvet, embroideréd ih’ the 
same manner, not to mention ‘suits of “White’ 
damask, silk-camlet, ‘and black’ worsted, ‘be- 
sides plate for the altar, and other’ meet or- 
naments. salpions ' 

_ «In the same work ‘may be found ‘tht more 
melancholy record, how’ the oe eb 
inroad under Hertford, 1$44,  despotted the 
Chirch of Seton ‘of ‘those” ings; “ang 
every wig else which’ cout be! br 3 
destroyed the Kirk, and” bitrndi ber 
work. f YOu! doulw yd suas 

“ There ate still’ visiblé soiie 8th noni 
ments of the Lords of Seton aid'‘their Latties; 
fret ar inte’ } as their raceisfa 
nto oblivion, | Arlomg batin e a 
by Grose, extols the fidelity ortne'e ite Lord 
Seton, ‘the friend of the unhappy Mary, Jt 
commemorates; his steadiness amidst, the suf- 
ferings of a country which English, French, 








Germans, and Spaniards,had made the theatre 
of their contentions, rendered more horrible 
by the civil wars among the Scots themselves, 

ad the pradence with which he thrice re- 
stored his house, thrice ruined by the foreign 
enemy. His courage, his exertions, and his 
calamities, have been now long forgotten by 
all but the putiayaries, who can scarce spell 
out the record of them on the broken inscrip- 
tion. A long addition contains an account 
of the Baron’s relatives and descendants, 
atill more forgotten than himself.” 

‘The rebellion of the Fifteen was fatal to the 
ie Earl of Winton, who “ ended his motley 

fe at Rome, in 1749, and’ with him closed 
the long and illnstrious line of Seton, whose 
male descendants have, by intermarriage, 
come to represent the great houses of Gor- 
don, Aboyne, and Eglinton. Their estate 
was forfeited, and has since passed through 
s2yeral hands,” 


Dramatic Costume. 
J. R. Planché, 
Jobn Miller, 

In our Dramatic Criticism, the effect pro- 

duced on the Stage by a greater degree of 

attention to the dress of Historical Charac- 
ters (as figured in this little volume) is treated 
of so sufficiently as to absolve us from any’ 
lengthened remark on the publication. Itis 
yery well, but not near so good as we anti- 
cipated; but it is a first trial, and we have 
no doubt the design, which is excellent in 
itself, will improve if it meet with due en- 
conn mt, Mr. Planché seems to have 
consulted some good authorities, both living 

‘and dead, for his costumes; and they are 

upon the whole as correct as could be ex- 

pecte@d, though several are rather invented 
£ombinations to meet the case than authentic 
representations of traditional antiquity in 


SS. 

Some of the figures are badly drawn, and 
all of them are not well coloured, King John, 
in his.first dress, has a beard ; in his second 
garb, none ; and, generally speaking, we never 
saw sothick-necked a generation as the Kings, 
Queens, Princes, Knights, Ladies, Cardi- 
nals, Heralds, Soldiers, and Yeomenhere set 
down. . In short, there is room for amend- 
ment, and yet the work has merits which 
should recommend it to that patronage that 
wonld make the amendment certain. 
hoe 





No. I. King John, By 
12mo. London 1823. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
POETIC SKETCHES. 
Fourth Series. 
——— 
SKETCH IV.—A VILLAGE TALE. 
- oe = +) ©) How the spirit clings 
To that ebirh onoe it loved, with the same feeling 
makes the traveller turn from his wa: 
Took Upon $ome boyish haunt, though dark 
. And very Jate grown, no longer like 
That which was dear to him. 


RoR Vv = _ — — 
It.was.a low; white church: the elm which grew 
Beside it.shadowed half the roof; the clock [deep 
Was placed where, full the sun-beams fell ;—what 
‘Simple morality spoke in those hands, 

Going their way in silence, till a sound, 


made their appeal to quite 

And.the hour. spoke its only warning !— Strange 

Fomote how mute the soft song of the wren, 

: , mest, was in that old elm tree, hecame 
the clock. struck and when it ceased azain, 

Its. music like a natural anthem breathed. 

Lowly the osier’d graves around, wild flowers 


Was there rich with the sculptor’s graceful art. — 


Solemn, and sweet, 


pom 


There’ sat one, by a grave whose weeded turf 
Showed more than common care, his face bent down, 
A fing and manly brow, though sun and wind 
Had darkened it, and that a shade of grief 
Seemed natural from long habit ; by his side 
A little laughing child, with clear blue eyes, 
Cheek like a dimpled rose, and sunny curls, 
Was gathering blossoms, gathering but to crush, 
Till the sod was all colours with the leaves, 
Even in childhood’s innocence of pleasure 
Lives that destroying spirit, which in time 
Will waste, then want, the best of happiness. 

I marked the boy’s companion: he was yet 

In life’s first summer, and he seemed to watch 
With such sad tenderness the child, which came 
When tired to nestle in his bosom, sure 

That it was welcome, . And the grave was kept 
So fresh, so green, so covered with sweet flowers, 
I deemed ’twas some young widower, whose love 
Had pass’d away, or ever it had known 

One sting of sorrow or one cloud of care,— 
Pass’d in its first delicious confidence 

Of vowed affection ;—’twas the grave, I thought, 
Of his young wife, and that the child was left 

A dear memorial of that cherished one. 

I read his history wrong, In early youth, 
When hopes and pleasures flit like butterflies 
Around our pleasant spring, had Epwarp loved, 
Andsought in Marron’s deep blue eyes his world,— 
Loved with the truth, the fervour of first love, 
That delicate bloom which can come o’er the soul 
But only once. Ali other thoughts and feelings 
The heart may know again, but first love never ! 
Its hopes, bright as the azure flower that springs 
Where’er the radiance of the rainbow falls, 

Its fears, soft as the leaves that shade the lily, 

Its fairy-land romance, its tenderness, 

Its timid, yet so passionate devotion— 

These are not anaual blooms, that die, then rise 
Again into a beautiful existence; 

They may live long, and be the life of life, 

But, like the rose, when they are once destroyed 
They perish utterly. And like that tree, 

How sweet a memory too remains! though dead 
The green leaves, and decayed the stem, yet still 
The spirit of fragrance lingers, loth to leave 

Its dear abode. Just so love haunts the heart, 
Though withered, and to be revived no more. 
Oh, nothing has the memory of love !— 

It was a summer twilight, crimson lights 

Played-o’er the bridal bowers of the west, 
And in the grey horizon the white moon 
Was faintly visible, just where the sky 
Met the green rolling of the shadowy sea. 

Upon a little hill, whose broken ridge 

as covered with the golden furze, and heath 
Gay with its small pink blossoms, in a shade 
Formed of thick hazels and the graceful sweep 
Of the’ash boughs, an old beach trunk the seat, 
With a sweet canopy of honeysuckle 
Mixed with the wild briar roses, E>wArp sat, 
Happy, for Marron lean’d upon his bosom 
In the deep fondness of the parting hour; 

One of those partings memasy will keep 

Among its precious things. ‘The setting sun 

Shed such rich colour o’er the cheek, which press’d 
Closer and closer, like a rose, that sought 

A shelter next his heart ; the radiant eyes, 
Glorious as though the sky’s own light were there, 
Yet timid, blue, and tender as the dove’s ; 

The soft arm thrown around his neck ; the hair 
Falling in such profusion o'er a face 

That nestled like a bird upon his breast ; 
Murmurs, the yery breath of happiness; 

Low and delighted sighs, and lengthened looks, 
As life were looking words inaudible, 

Yet full of music ; whispers such as are 





What love should ever speak in, soft yet deep, 
As jealous even that the air should 


ABY GAZETTE, 





AND 


In the delicious feeling, And around 

All seemed the home and atmosphere of love : 
The air sweet with the woodbine and the rose; 
The rich red light of evening; the far sea, 

So still, so calm ; the vale, with its cornfields 
Shooting their green spears ’mid the scarlet banners 
Of the wild poppies; meadows with the hay 
Scattered in fragrance, clover yet uncut ; 


. | And in the distance a small wood, where oaks 


And elms threw giant shadows; and a river 

Winding, now hidden and now visible, 

Till close beside their bower it held its course, 

And fed a little waterfall, the harp 

That answered to the woodlark’s twilight hymn 

Their last, last evening, Ah, the many vows 

That Epvwarp and his Marton pledged ! She took 

A golden ring and broke it, hid one half 

Next her own heart, then cut a shining curl, 

As bright as the bright gift, and round his neck 

Fastened the silken braid, and bade him keep 

The ring and hair for Marion’s sake. They talked 

Of pleasant hopes, of EpwarbD’s quick return 

With treasure gathered on the stormy deep, ~ 

And how then they would build a little cot ; 

They chose the very place; and the bright moon 

Shone in her midnight, ere their schemes 

Were half complete. They parted. The next morn 

With the day-blush had MARION sought that bower 

Alone, and watched upon the distant sea 

A ship just visible to those long looks 

With which love gazes. - - - How most sweet it is 

To have one lonely treasure, which the heart 

Can feed upon in secret, which can be 

A star in sorrow and a flower in joy ; 

A thought to which all other thoughts refer ; 

A hope, from whence all other hopes arise, 

Nurst in the solitude of happiness ! 

Love, passionate young Love, how sweet it is 

To have the bosom made a paradise 

By thee, life lighted by thy rainbow smile !— 
EpWaARb lived in one feeling, one that made 

Care, toil, and suffering pleasant ; and he hailed 

England, dear England, happy in success, 

In hope, and love. It was a summer morn— 

The very season he had left that vale— 

When he returned. How cheerfully the fields, 

Spread in their green luxuriance of corn, 

The purple clover, and the new cut hay, 

Loading the air with fragrance ! the soft river, 

Winding so gently ! there seemed nothing changed, 

And Epwarp's heart was filled with gladness : all, 

He fancied, looked as if they welcomed him. 

His eyes filled with sweet tears, and hasty words 

Of love and thankfulness came to his lips. 

His path lay through the churchyard, and the bells 

Were ringing fora wedding. What fond thoughts 

They wakened, of how merrily their round 

Would peal for him and Marron ! He kissed 

The broken ring, the braid of golden hair, 

And bounded, with light step and lighter heart, 

Across the churchyard ; from it he could see 

The cottage where his own true Maiden dwelt. 

Just then the bridal party left the church, 

And, half unconsciously, young Epwarp looked 

Upon the Bride,—that Bride was Marion !— 

He stopp’d not in the villagey—spoke to none,— 

But went again to sea; and never smile 

Lighted the settled darkness in his eyes: 

His cheek grew pale, his hair turned grey, his voice 

Became so sad and low, He once had loved 

To look upon the sunset, as that hour {hepes ; 

Brought pleasant memories, such as feed sweet 

Now ever gazed he on it with the look 

Of the young widow over her fair child, 

Her only child, in the death agony. 

His heart was withered. Yet, although so false, 

He never parted with his Marton’s gift: 

Still the soft curl and the bright ring were kept, 

Like treasures, in his bosom, Years passed by, 





nd he grew tired of wandering 3 back he came 


To his own village, as a place of rest. 

"Twas a drear autumn morning, and the trees 
Were bare, or covered but with yellow leaves; 
The fields lay fallow, and a drizzling rain : 
Fell gloomily ; it seemed as all was changed, 
Even as he himself was changed ; the bell 

Of the old church was tolling dolefully 

The farewell of the living to the dead. 

The grave was scant, the holy words were said 
Hurriedly, coldly ; but for a poor child, 

That begged the pit to give him back his mother, 
There had not been one single tear. The Boy 
Kept on his wail ; but all his prayers were made 
To the dark tomb, as conscio:s those around 
Would chide if he asked them; and when they 
The last earth on the coffin, down he laid [threw 
His little head, and sobbed most bitterly. 

And EpwarpD took him in his arms, and kissed 
His wet pale cheeks ; while the child clung to him, 
Not with the shyness of one petted, loved, 

And careless of a stranger's fond caress, 

But as one that knew well what kindness was, 
But knew not where to seek it, as he pined 
Beneath neglect, and harshness, fear and want. 
?Twas strange, this mingling of their destinies : 
That boy was MARION’s—it was MARION’s grave ! 
She had died young, and poor, and broken-hearted. 
Her husband had deserted her; one child 

Was buried with its mother, one was left 

An orphan unto chance ; but Epwarp took 
The boy unto him even as his own, 

He buried the remembrance of his wrongs, 

Only recalling that he once had loved, 


And that his Leve was dead ! L.E.L. 





THE SMUGGLER’S CHANT. 

nites unholy vigils keep, 
Atos by thirst of gain 

We break the heavy bonds of sleep 


When 


To prow} across the main: 

We value not the bounding spray, 
Nor heed the surge’s roar ; 

But, while our cutter stems her way, 
Impel _e sweeping oar. 


’Tis not for us the Queen of night 
Gives lavishly her beams ; 

*Tis not for us the silver light 
Around her orbit streams ; 

But if the skies he pitchy dark, 
It clouds their beauty veil, 

We haste to lanch our stealthy bark, 
And bend the scudding sail. 

Our disport lies in coming storms, 
No fears our souls appal ; 

We see them in a thousand forms, 
And madly date them all : 

And many a proudly swelling breast— 
Aye, many an Outlaw brave, 

Shall find a couch of lasting rest 
Beneath the briny wave. 


Yet would we not our birthright yield 
For landsmen’s life of ease— 

Let them securely range the field, 
We boldly sweep the seas. 

A restless, lawless course is ours, 
A desperate part to play ; 

Nor retk we how the morrow lowers, 
If fortune smile to-day. 

And Woman (lamp of loveliness ! 
Where kindlier passions burn) 

The Outlaw’s fortunes deigns to bless, 
And o’er his fate to mourn. 

No pra er, no tomb, perchance have we— 
No dow ret decks our bier ; 

But Love our fading memor, 


Will hallow with a tear, " Rp, SPARKLE. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY: 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


Here I am again. 

- - - Fot-de-rol de-rol-lol, fol-de-rol-de- 
ray. Ha! how are you, Mr. Editor?—here 
I am again, as stanch an old blade as ever 
knock’d a cock-maggot out of a king’s bis- 
cuit, or shook a mosquito by the ears. Aye, 
aye, you may talk of your Penny-rammers 
and your Mar-maids in Chancery, your Mix-i- 
can scenes and Cracker-acts of the Ganges ; 
but what are they to the sights I’ve seed in 
my life? This is a comical out-o’-the-way 
world I must needs own, for a man no sooner 
dowses his coat than somebody else is ready 
to put it on, and swear point-blank they have 
had it ever since it was a jacket. Howsom- 
ever that says nothing ;—here I am again, 
and if you wants a few more tough yarns 
from the same winch, I’m your boy. What! 
did you think I was going to desert? Lord 
love you, old Jack never was the lad to flinch 
from his gun or forsake his colours. Let but 
Humanity beat to quarters and Benevolence 
take command, I’m on deck in a minute, 
and clear for action. So you see here I am 
again—none of your Tom-Coxes-traverse gen- 
try, up one hatchway, down t’other—in every 
body’s mess and nobody's watch. No, no, 
all fair and square by the lifts and braces, 
that’s poor Jack’s plan. None of your tea- 
for-two and toast-for-six without a friend to 
shareit. Give me the feeling heart and the 
helping hand adorned with the richest of all 
earthly gems, the sparkling tear of gratitude ; 
and this puts me in mind of a circumstance 
that happened the other day———There, don’t 
be in a hurry, you gemmen of the press are 
so impatient. ‘ Let me gang ma ain gait,” 
as old Hameish says ; that is, hobble along 
as well as I can. You forget I’ve got one 
leg ip the grave, and the other is longing to 
be with his mate; but wait a wee, wait a 
wee, Mr. Editor, and you shall have it as 
clear as ink can make it. Why, d’ye see, an 
old messmate of mine got married some years 
ago, and what then?—why, he’d a whole 
troop of children before he could look round 
him, and that's poor work upon three far- 
things a year, and receive it quarterly—it 
made him calculate his vulgar fractions. 
Howsomever he struggled with his difficul- 
ties, kiss’d his wife, nursed the bairns, and 
turned a penny when he could get it. Well, 
d’ye see, about six weeks ago he was sitting 
on the bench a-top of One-tree-hill in the 
Park, inalack-a-day-sigh-cal manner, swing- 
ing one leg for pastime, and beating a tatoo 
upon the other, occasionally picking his teeth 
to clear them of the remains of a chesnut 
dinner. (By thebye they ’re good fornothing 
this year, and so our dessert’s spoiled.) His 
last shilling was confounded restless, and 
had been driven from pocket to pocket 
undergoing fifty examinations to ascertain 
whether it was a good-un, He was giving it 
another twirl in the air, when a poor ragged 
Tar ranged up alongside, and dowsing his 
truck, supplicated charity. He had not been 
accustomed to beg, for his head hung down 
with shame, without raising his eyes to the 
person he implored; and he was actually 
wearing round to sheer off without having 
his petition answered, when my messmate 
sprung up, grasp’d his hand—“ What, John- 
son, my worthy old soul, come to this !”— 
‘ Aye, aye, Mr. T—, (said the veteran,) needs 
must when the old-un drives ; and I’m sure, 
of all the foul fiends hunger ’s the worst. But 
What’s the use of distressing you with my 


complaints ? I know you’ve a generous heart, 
and ’twill only make you more unhappy, 
cause you carn’t relieve them. ven 
knows half-pay.’s little enough fora wife and 
family, for geal you’re married,’ —*“ 

aye, Johnson, I have a family, and they are 
so dear to my heart that I wouldn’tpart with 
one of them to be made Lord High Tamiral, 
though I confess I’m often obliged to sail 
close-haul’d to get ’em a meal, However 
they will dine hearty to-day, God bless ’em! 
and so, my old boy, you shall share all Thaye 
in the world ; and for to-morrow-—why aye 
— to-morrow — no matter, Providence will 
never see that man wreck’d upon a lee shore 
that takes in a tow an old shipmate in dis- 
tress; so come along, Johnson—remember 
‘There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up 
aloft.’ Come along, my old worthy,—a crust 
of-bread and cheese, and a glass of grog to 
the King, will bowse all taut and get us in 
good sailing trim.” And away they started 
for the town. - - - - For several weeks after 
this, poor T— got lower and lower; and his 
half-pay was spent. Reduced to the greatest 
straits, in hourly expectation of beingej 

from his lodgings for rent, bis heart was fill’a 
with bitterness. A few days age, having 
failed in an effort to procure a supply, here- 
turned home half distracted. His wife sat, in 
calm dejection, with an infant cradled in-her 
arms that vainly soug t for nourishment, but 
not a tear, not a sigh, not a look esea to 
wound the susceptible mind of her hus : 
the arrow rankled within, but the little inne- 
cents around were crying for food. ‘Oh what 
a scene was this for a parent! ‘ Almi 
Ruler! (exclaimed T—,) what have I’ done 
to merit thy wrath—why pour out the phials 
of indignation on my helpless offspring!” 
But a look from his partner calm‘d the in- 
temperance of the moment, and folding his 
hands upon his breast, he bowed his hea 
with pious resignation—* Father, forgive !— 
not my will, but thine be done!” Sir, 
you’re wanted, (said the landlady ‘of’ the 
house, tapping at the door,) there ’s the post- 
man with a letter for you.’—*' I have no 
money, my love, to pay for it, (said f— to 
his wife ;) what’s to be-done ?”—* Phe post- 
age is paid, (said the listening landlady ;) I 
supposes they knew you was down in the 
mouth.’ His heart was wrung too bitterly to 
heed this sore hit, and hastening to the door, 
‘Be you Mister Squire T—, of the’ Royal 
Navy ? (titter’d the man)—be you theygem- 
man ?’—“ I suppose that letteris designed 
for me, (taking it ;) yes, ’tis right.” He re- 
turned to his room. ‘Whois it from?’ in- 
quired his wife. ‘‘ I know not, (said he,) ’tis 
very carefully seal’d at both ends; butthe 
writing and direction lead me to imagine ’tis 
from some poor fellow that needs assistance 
like myself: Oh that the time should ever 
arrive that I’m debarr’d the satisfaction of 
succouring a friend in distress! (He pass’d 
his hand across his face)—Well; open it and 
see.” He unfolded the sheet, when thie first 
thing that was presented to’ his sight’wasia 
Five Pound Note. Only those whohave felt 
the pinching fangs of poverty, and -witness'd 
the wants of those so dear’ to their hearts, 
without a shot in the locker, grasping‘ at the 
last gleam of expiring hope—only those'edn 
tell what the sensations are when hes ord 
unlook’d-for suecour comes. ‘Heofell: 

his knees—his wife clung round his re a 
the children gather’d round, while he -pour’d 
forth his heart ia gratitade to Heaven,’ ‘Phe 
letter ranthus;) ; ie 








| THE 


“De Sow Une OnnER This: kamis ‘hop 
to findlwwell, nite ‘let 0 *sea the | 
ort toy ow Fae me a wull vd from’ 
t art Bt. get+bown to Ingee— 
donthihtiestan letter ti +God bless Ww 
ot “hotlogmos ots ow Otro Jonnson’” 
-SWeéent I: tell you' wheat follow’d? ‘Oh no, you 
dain pietuceit yourself: | Worthy soul !: may 
hee never want’ friend in’ this world, and 
Wave his' narveonter’d on the Book of Life in 
enn aye better. — T—!' we were 
shipm ‘together* in the flag-ship under 
Kort H=+y and) that ‘comical dog; Billy C—, 
was)tn the same mess. Billy was upwards 
“af Gfty ;)and:though he had had several com- 
missions, threw themvrall up, preferring rather 
to behonotired as the oldest midshipman in the 
service, than! be ‘pointed at as the yonngest 
lieutenant! He was'a great favourite with 
the Admiral, 'to' whom -he was distantly re- 
lated, ‘Just after we had refitted at Ply- 
mouth, orders came'down for the fleet to sail. 
Up went Biue Petre, and ‘all-hands prepared 
to pay their tailors’ bills with ‘the fag-end of 
the fore-top-sail ‘sheet ; for they knew by 
going to.sea in his debt, he’d never cease 
praying fora fair wind to bring ’em home 
i ey Well, d’ye see, Billy was ashore; and 
no une ‘could discover where he was stowed ; 
dut.-the-Admiral, unwilling to leave him be- 
hind, requested the Lieutenant on duty to 
ferret him.out and get him aboard. This was 
noeasy task; and Mr. E—, after overhauling 
about tifty-houses, was returning to make his 
report, witen passing a door in —— street, 
he heard the well-known voice singing, with 


Great giee— 
ult Teen haul away, pull away, jolly boys, 

quq cAtthe-mercy of fortune we go.” 

Passing through the outer room and entering 
the kitchen, there sat Billy very comfortable 
cbyuthe fre, with one hand turning the spit to 

.dwn/mp~sic, and with tlie otter basting a 

id thatwasroasting. Hisgold-laced 
£eck'd hat ornamented the handle of a sauce- 

ny bis ;side-arms huvg pendant from the 

i aap aguidiron, and this nniform cost and 
waisteest dangled from the’ sanie peg with an 

old wavming-pan— : . vii 
sin efWe*re im for it now, ’tis a folly, boys, 
mill} ts Te, be, down-hearted, yo-ho Wee 
But.observing the Lieutenant enter, bis song 
ceaneds:i/‘ What cheer—what cheer? Glad 
ito.see you. What, are:you come to dine with 
me 2!+-f No, Sit, (rephed E—, scarcely able 

to. in froma roar of laughter, ) No, Sir ; 
I come withthe: Admiral’s orders for yow to 
goon board, '-—‘4 W hat, and leavethe goose ! ” 
-* Come, come, Mz,.C—, be serious ; there’s 
the signal forsailing at; the mast-head, and 
the flectare,order'd to sea directly.’ Well, 
tell them ito:wait; tilithe .goose-is done,”— 
&Nonsease!, would you skulk ashore when, 
| cea See 4 fall in iwith: the enemy, and 
ring a few of them home with us ?’—“ Wh 
pina oh 
yepp! ) 
 Deside 


then, that:;-bat the: goose will be 
there ‘s; mot a: soul in ‘the house 
| Oh nevermind the goose, 
with But:come, bear \a 


incurr'd the Admiral’s 
and surely you woulda act un- 
a always behaved so 
40 you.’—* Touch my honour, 

cilife,|: Noy LM only get a fresh 
a,paint, clap my rigging over the 

WO ‘ikmake sailtogether ; 

(said, stripping off his coat 

otfr aad 1d" turm the: spit: til 
” + aad dowahe sat. Away 


‘gentleman began -to 
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wernt (Billy; ‘ha motinted his wniform, to 


gud call the mistress‘of the house, and’get shaved ; 


but’ scarce had he turned tlie-corner of the 
street when he tan full’ butt against the Ad- 
miral.’ *‘Halloo, Mr. C—! (said his Lord- 
ship;) 1 anderstand your leave of absence is 
expired: what are you doing ashore ?’—“ I 
don’t know, my Lord, I’ve been very unwell 
these two days—confined by room-a-tism.”— 
‘ Those are idle excuses, Sir. Pray have you 
seen Mr. E—? Ah, now, if I could see you 
copy that young man, what satisfaction and 
pleasure it would afford’me !’ Billy shrngs’d 
his shoulders and laugh’d. ‘ Whatinsolence 
is this, Sir! (said his Lordship)—I cannot 
express my indignation. Tell me directly— 
Have you.seen that gentleman?’ laying a 
particalar stress on the last word. ‘ Yes, 
my Lord, (replied Billy,) and so may you if 
you go to N°— there,” pointing down the 
street. ‘ What do you mean, Sir ?—your in- 
sinuations are base. But come, Sir, I’ll be 
satisfied—show me the way ;” and Billy con- 
ducted his’ Lordship to the door. But what 
was the Admiral’s surprise and chagrin to 
see the person he had just been commending 
busily engaged in attending the sputtering 
bird, now almost burnt to a cinder! His back 
was towards them, but hearing some one 
behind, and concluding it was the proprietor 
of the rookery —‘ Come along, old Bet, a 
pretty kettle of fish I’ve made of it !—there’s 
the fleet getting underweigh, and old Shiver- 
the-wind will give me a sermon as long as 
the main-top bow-line. Here’s the goose as 
brown as a berry, and I’ve burnt my fingers 
with the ladle.’ -This was too much for Billy 
—he roared till his sides shook. But who 
can paint the astonishment and embarrass- 
ment of the ‘young Lieutenant, on turning 
round and seeing who was present! “ Old 
Shiver-the-wind is greatly obliged to yon, 
Mr. E—, (said his Lordship, bowing and 
walking off ;) and now I shall know in whom 
to place confidence again. Make haste down 
to the barge, and wait till I come ;” and 
away he went. “ ‘What’s the matter, what’s 
the ‘matter, Mr. E—? (said Bitly, almost 
convulsed with laughter on seeing the young 
Officer throw himself into the chair in an 
agony)—What’s the matter? Why, the Ad- 
miral knows that Spit-head’s a naval station, 
arid yon are always fond of imitating the 
philosophers of grease.”—‘T’Il have satisfac- 
tion, Mr. ‘C—; this is your ‘dding.’—“So 
you shall, so you shall, (spreading a large 
sheet of brown paper, and packing the goose 
up in it.) You pat the goose upon me, you 
know— clapp’d: it upon you—and now we’ll 
go and saddle it upon the Admiral ;” and off 
they set for the boat. His Lordship*soon 
joined them; and the boat shoved off. “* What, 
what is this smell, Coxswain?” ‘inquired the 
Admiral, ‘*’Tis Mr. E—’s goose, my Lord,” 


y | said Billy. “ How is this that you dare to 


presume upon my indulgence ?”—‘ Indeed, 
my Lord, F—I—the goose—I—I—” replied 
the stammering Lieutenant. ““‘The goose— 
I—I! (reiterated his Lordship,) what'do you 
mean, Sir?” But Billy, seeing he had run 
his cable out to the clinch, and ‘that’thie old 
t ‘serious; made a 
thousand apologies, and explained the’ whole 


‘business, taking the blame ‘to ‘himself, and 


respectfully entreating pardon where he had 
80 often obtained it betbre. But *twas not 
till ‘the geiteral action fought soon after that 


‘the Admiral'was any way reconciled. “‘How 


these balls hiss,” said E— to Billy, both sta- 
tioned om-the quartéradeck. “ Aye; aye; (re- 





AND: 


torted Billy)—Aye, aye,’ it piits‘one in mind 
of the goose.””—** So, (exelaim’d his Lordship, 
who had overlicard it, “and: turned short 
round)—So you can’t. fotget:the: goose, Mr. 
C—! Well; welljbaste:the French as well as 
you did the goose; ‘and I) shall be Satisfied.” 
A few minutes’ ‘afterward;'and the enemy 
dropt alongside. The boarders! came rashing 
from their quarters, when Billy ‘snateli’d up 
a cutlass, ‘and springing from the nettings on 
to the Frenchman’s deck, roared out, waving 
his sword; “* Here’s my’ spit ; ev'ry mow his 
bird, and II tak gibbie;” and eutting down 
all before him, though severely wounded, 
fought his way to the taffaril. E—-was close 
at his side, and together they dowsed the 
colours; amid three cheers from all who wit- 
ness'd the exploit. The cheers were returned 
by the boarding party, for the ‘finest ship in 
the enemy’s squadron was' now: their own ; 
and many an old goose* at Greenwich lives 
to tell the tale. Aw OLp SAtor. 


* Goose, a nickname given to the pensioners. 





DRAMA. 


Tue Kinc.—On Monday, His Majesty 
visited Drury Lane Theatre, and on Wednes- 
day, the Theatre of Covent Garden. At 
both the crowds were iminense, ‘the confa- 
sion considerable, the ‘reception ardent, 
loyal, and enthusiastic. The ‘performances 
were—The Hypocrite, ‘and Love Law and 
Physic, at the one hotise; The Cabinet, and 
Timowr the Tartar, at ‘the other. © Thus has 
the King contrived, in one week, to counte- 
nance Comedy, Opera, Farce, and Hippo- 
drama; and gréatly delight his People besides. 
We trust that ‘he expetiehced amusement 
as well as gratification in return, the first 
from the ‘stage, the last from the audience ; 
though with regard'to the entertainments, it 
must be a heavy and tiresome drawback to 
be obliged to lear the same national anthem 
or Rule Britannia repeated four or five times 
on the same night: This ‘custoni would be 
more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. 





COVENT GARDEN. 
Shakspeare’s tragedy of King John has 
been revived at this theatre, experimentally, 
as it would appear from the advertisement, 
to see‘how far the dressing of the characters 
in the proper costume of the period is likely 
to he acceptable’ to the ' play-going \public. 
The endeavour ‘to render stage representa- 
tions as correct as possible, and to approach 
as nearly as we cami to the identity of the 
persons who may form the subject ‘of an his- 
torical drama, is’ certainly: inthe highest 
degree deserving of praise, and we are con- 
sequently much indebted to «Mr. Planché, 
the intelligent author of a recent: publication 
upon this subject, for the present improve- 
ments. .We have now before us the: King 
himself “in his. habit, as .he lived.” We 
have likewise Hubert, Salisbury, and Falcon- 
bridge, and all the other courtiers, dressed 
precisely as they appeared to our forefathers 
both at the court and in:the field ;and: the 
scenic illwsion- now assumes the greatest 
degree of perfection ‘that it is capable of 
attaining. Some of the habits, particularly 
both the dresses of John—those of Salisbury, 
Hubert, Pandulph, ‘and the Dauphio, are 
remarkably elegant, and have ‘the most pic- 
taresque effect; and the similatity of counte- 
nance that Young beafs to the ‘pictures of 
the King, adds greatly'to the interest of the 
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appearance ofthe whole, Some of the other 
dresses, though equally correct, are not) by. 
any means so becoming. |C. Kemble, for in- 
stance, in Faleonbridge, does not look nearly 
so well as in hisiformer-dvess, nor does the 
** Queen Mother’? appear half se dignified as 
heretofore; whilst,the gandy glitter of Mrs. 
Bartley’s habiliments is quite out-of keeping 
with, the sorrdws of|,\Constance, and: Mrs. 
Pearce ‘in Lady Falconbridge! reminds. us 
but teo foreibly.of} our old, friend Mrs. 
Cheshire in the farce. So far, however, all 
goes tolerably well..Mr. P.. has made a 
prudentselectionin taking this tragedy as the 
groundwork of his future attempts ; but we 
much, fear that: if he: should, as it is inti- 
mated, fulfil his ‘intention of re-dressing ali 
the acting Plays of our author in a similar 
manner, he, will meet with difficulties it will 
be almost out of his power, to surmount. 
How, we. would),ask him, is Richard the 
Second to; be dressed? We know that at 
that period certain indecencies in the dresses, 
even of those who were considered as the most 
refined” and™ polished men of the age, were 
not only tolerated but ostentatiously dis- 
played, and every, sort of device that the 
most, prurient, mind could think of was had 
recourse, to,, to attract attention or excite a 
smile. ,Are all these dresses to be exhibited 
once,.more in their original grossness and 
indelicacy? or are the habits of the period to 
be, slightly, altered and reformed? If. the 
former, we will,predict that. not the greatest 
work, of our Immortal Poet will escape the 
condemnation of the audience ; and if the lat- 
ter, why, then, we think, little will be gained by 
the exchange, becanse every alteration, how- 
ever. trixial it maybe, destroys the purpose 
that is.intended to be produced. How, again, 
are some of the other Plays to.be dressed, 
that, bear marks. of no particular age. or 

eriod.? sueh as Twelfth Night, As You Like 

t,, or Hamlet, . In these we must trast alto- 
gether,to fancy or caprice, and nothing will 
probably be gained by the proposed altera- 
tion. hat again can be done with some of 
the fashions of a later period? The reigns 
of Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth? What 
shall we say when we see the extended 
ruffs, the long rapiers, and the sharp-pointed 
pa pen fastened to the girdle with chains of 
gold, the extravagance of which was so ab- 
surd, even to their own cotemporaries, that 
many sumptuary laws were passed to restrain 
their excesses, and. officers stationed at all 
the barriers of the city to ent and clip them 
to a proper size andilength? Could any actor 
appear so -habited, even in the most serious 
part,.and fail.to-create a laugh? Could John 
Keble ‘himself, the most graceful creature 
that ever trod the stage ; could lie, if he were 
to’ vise‘ from his grave so. dressed, and once 
more ‘revisit: the glimpses of the moon,” 
with all his native dignity and all-the nobi- 
lity/of\his carriage,eseape the. keen sense of 
the ridicalous, that would be likely to intrude 
itself upon; the minds of the spectators? We 
think not, Besides,/have we no reason to 
apprehend, that the spirit of antiquarian 
research which! may prevail, will destroy 
some ef the more appropriate .spirit that 
should, dwell im the/breast.of the performer, 
the 'spirit-of aeting the: part well, and direct- 
ing the, attention. to) that alone? May 
we not fear thatat a future period, the actor 
may estimate the value, of his as, the 
amateur. we have somewhere read of did. his, 
by the number and-variety,of the dresses he 
had to appearin? “‘ First, there is the dross 


perhaps, over both, for, we, never saw, the 








in which the Duke gnes, to be married; ipuce- 
coloured velvet slashed with white, satin: | It 
is certainly.,a good part.. Then\thepe,,.is. the 
cottage dress, a brown shape, with,yellow 
boots;and high topped gloves; Itiis a very 
good part. And last, there is the full dress of 
crimson velvet, white silk trunk, hose,,and 
point lace collar and cuffs: Oh! it is an 
excellent part.” These things are,,surely 
worthy of consideration, and we. merely 
throw them out as hints that may be useful. 
At the same.time, however, we wish to be 
clearly understood as approving in the very 
highest degree of the principle generally, 
and particularly applauding the illustration 
of it that has been exhibited in King John. 

Having said thus much about what may be 
considered the principal attraction of the 
piece, we shall now devote a.word or two 
to the acting. 

Young’s John is by no means one of the 
happiest of his performances, It wants 
relief; there is not a sufficiency of light and 
shade to render it effective. His best scenes 
are those in which he is purely declamatory, 
and he consequently excelled in his dismissal 
of Chatillon, and his abjuration of the influ- 
ence of the Pope. His grand scene with 
Hubert, in which he. commissions him to 
destroy Arthur, was rather better than 
usual, but was not executed with a sufficient 
degree of force and power. His death like- 
wise was somewhat tlat, and was not at all 
mended by the very ludicrous turn the young 
gentleman, who played Prince Henry, gave 
to the expression of his grief. C. Kemble’s 
Falconbridge, the next character in point of 
consequence, or, with a middling sort of 
John, the first in point of scenic effect, was, 
as it has ever been, most excellent. It 
is perhaps the most perfect personification 
of the modern stage. The contrasted features 
of the character, its gallantry and bound- 
less lerity, were most happily delineated. 
Mrs, Bartley’s Constance was not quite 
so good as we expected to find it. It 
was rather too lachrymose, and we would 
recommend her to throw a little. more fire 
into it, which will certainly improve it. A 
Master Holt made his first appearance upon 
the stage in Arthur. He speaks well, but.is 
teo studied in his acting for a boy of his 
years. He.has all the stage tricks of the 
most experienced. veteran ; never did we see 
“so young a body with so old a head,” 
Bennett's Hubert is. the best thing he does; 
indeed, if he wonld but shorten his pauses, 
and be a little less artificial, we should have 
some hopes of his turning out a good actor; 
at present: ‘‘ we ;fear him mightily.”, Mrs. 
Vining looked too youthful for the mother of 
the King, but Miss Foote:in Blanche, a part 
for which her beauty eminently fits her, 
looked and played most, charmingly, ,, The 
rest of the characters, even to the citizens 
upon the walls of Angiers, were played with 
correctness and propriety; and the,,whole 
performance was highly, creditable, to the 
talents of the company. 

On Tuesday, there was a representation of 
what we have been accustomed to call the 
lively opera of Guy Mannering ; but upon this 
occasion, the demon of dulness, must. have 
presided over the actors or the andience, or 


piece go off so heavily, Sinclair, who, re- 
sumed his old part of Henry Bertram, intro- 
duced some. delightful Scotch airs, which he 




















sung with his usual taste and spirit, particn- 
larly. “ Scoty wha hae with bled,” 


which was given in, his wery best anammer, 


|) @ud.raptarously encored, Miss, ‘Tree, whose, 


delicacy aad sensibility:are! well sited ta: 
sentimental parts, appearedas Lucy Bertram,’ 
and warbled as sweetly; as ¢vere > Of (Miss 
Hammersley's \Jalia, we are compelled to 
speak in ‘terms, of nnqualified |\disappraba- 
tion; and .why this) young jlady,}should 
be. put so forward, we) are;atyadesa te 
find ont. She. has indeed» a tolerably good 
voice, but heriexecution is too floarishingand 
elaborate. It is like her style of dvess; en- 
cumbered with ornainents, but-ornanients.of 
the most tawdry description, and heratter- 
ance is so indistinet, that it) is! with: difficulty 
we cau comprehend ‘one-third of! what iis 
either “ said or sung’! by her. We should 
presume that her tongue is rather! too short 
for her mouth, Sarely Miss! Hallande or 
Miss Foote would either of them’ have -fil> 
led the part much better, Farren's Dominie 
is more like the idea we form in oan ** mind’s 
eye,” of the abstracted pedagogue, than 
Liston’s, but'it may not tothe'million be so 
entertaining, as what is! gained ia correct> 
ness is lost in humour. 'T.P. Cooke and 
Rayner were both of them at home-in Dirk 
Hatteraick and Dimont, and Mrs. Daven- 
port's Mrs. M‘Candish was inimitable; 





VARIETIES. 


Captain Parry.—On dit that Captain Pa’ 
has been appointed Hydrographer to the Ads 
miralty; which, it is farther stated; ' will not 
interfere with his purpose of | wndertaking a 
new Northern Expedition ay soot'ds . 

Esquimaux Dogs.—Two of these’ ariinials 
(male and female) are, wé hear, kept at the 
Admiralty, where also a British-born pup, 
their offspring, is now'alive/ 20° 1)! naere 

Periodical” Publications.—This is surely ‘the 
age of periodical literature;'' In. addition'to 
the two great Quarterlies, and’ the’/heavy 
lumbering Néew Edinburg Review: (which is, 
we believe, expiring of dulness,) thére isa 
Westminster Quarterly: about to. start ; and 
to the Monthly vehicles, ‘though a elass long 
declining, Mr, *Buckingham,: the ‘travetter, 
from India, is about to joi the Oriental 
Herald, while otherless aspiring hands are 
to try fourpenny’s worth per mensém: Again, 
the Weekly journals woinedt predigiowaly tk 
number. The Somerset House patsy | 
sustains its reputation for ‘the’ arts’ aa 
antiquarian gossipings; and there were last 
week no fewer that thirty-three twopenny 
publications of one'sort or another: 

Among Mr. Colburn’s ‘annunéiations, we 
observe the Pepys Papérs;\a° quarto, in 
the style of Evetyn’s .excéeltent’ ‘Memoirs’: 
from what we have heatd ofthis work, we 
may promise a very ‘valuable and entértiii- 
ing volume; and we trust the editer will’ so 
weed it of pruriencies, a¥ tw reader it ft for 
all readers. is 1h Wot B BEN 

In glancing at Messrs ‘Hurst! and ‘Robin- 
son’s list of forthcoming ° publlivations ‘test 
wok,’ we rein gee ree ey diel 

mprovisatriée poems 
own delightfal : minstréb ert ee 
titude of correspondents who tiave addressed 


us‘on the subject -of! cditectilig? tie’ 
under the: signatate—ofio8,. oe ares 


volume, will tlus shdrthy’enj Nouigrannes. 
tion of enisriginal peer tot adifi 

it ith ° I 9 2 
See ee Pr eee 
\- Prussic Actd.xoTnt one of duit ySitwas 
stated that the use of [PYussie Aid {or the 
relief of asthina, dd been: t the 





‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





President of the Society.of Medicine, We 

re since informed, ne even pang Mon- 
deus Magenilie (who at first confined the. use 
of that medicine to consumptive cases), Doc- 
tor Granyille had prescribed and publicly re- 
commended the Prussic Acid for asthma as 
well as chincongh. It is therefore to him,that 
the frst introduction of this powerful agent 
into the practice of medicine in this country 
is owing: ; 
i Current in Norway.—About six 
leagues. from Huudholm, is the celebrated 
current of Salten (Saltenstrom,) which is 
even more dreaded than the Mahlstrom. 
as all the, inhabitants of Saltensfiord have 
to cross. this dangerous passage, in which 
several persons annually perish. There is, 
says the letter of a late visitor, really some- 
thing .wonderfal in the violence of the cur- 
rent.of the waters, when they are confined 
in this narrow passage, where the current 
rans about seven French leagues in an hour, 
and forms, besides; a maltitude of whirlpools 
wherever it meets with any resistance from 
the sinnosities of its banks. 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCR OUR LAST: 
Howitt’s British Preserve, royal 4to. price 2/. 10s 
roofs, 32, 8s.—Mitford’s Observations on Christianity, 

iiccce 8vo. 9s.—Count Arezzi, a Tragedy, 8vo. 6s.— 
First Love, a Tale, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d.—Memoirs of 
Count Hylin and M. Dupin, 8vo. 3s. 6d, English, 
3s. 6d. h.—Beélsham’s George 111. vols. 13 & 14, 





8¥o0. Qls,—William Tell, or the Patriot of Switzerland, 
18mo. 


. lain, 6s. 6d. coloured.—Siege of Kenilworth, 
4 vols, o.—Juvenilé Recollections, }2mo. 6s.— Bel- 
frage’s Monitor to Families, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Lloyd on 
i . Fasting, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Forsyth’s Mother’s 
Medieal Pocket Book, 18mo. 1s. Gd.— Debates connect- 
4 with the Charges brought against the High Sheriff of 
iblitt, @vo. 128.—Rivington’s Annual Register 1799, 
8v6; NxChitty on Commerre, vols. 2 to 4, 4/. 14s. 6d. 
Harrison on Fruit Trees, 8vo. 12s. 





METEORCLOGICAL TABLE. 
MOVEMBER. |. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday ...27 |from 42 to 49} 30-09 to 30°01 
Friday... ..28 from 42 to:49) 29°96 to 29°85 
Saturday . .;29}from 46 to'51 | 29°66 to 29°46 
Sunday ....30/from 42 to 56} 29°36 to 29°39 
Dect.—Mon: 1 |from 48 to 52| 29°58 to 29°79 
Toesday.... 2 |from39 to 51 | 29°52 to 29°30 
Wednesday 3 from 35 to.50| 29°46 to 29-26 

A SW.wind prevailing throughout, and generally 
i= Rain fallen 1 inch and ,05 of an inch,— 
Several flashes of lightning om Wed. about 6 a.M. 


Appearance’ of thé Planet Venus on Thursday 
| Ae Ath Instant. 

This beautiful Planet is now a “ Morning Star,” 
and appears liké the Moon about 5 o” 6 days pre- 
‘vious to the change. “At present, those who have 
telescopes will have an opportunity of observing a 
large on her’ disc near the northern cusp. 
Thote io a Tite Spot on the Sun, worthy of 
attention, Thés¢ phenomena of late have become 
more.rare, this being the first spot visible since 
July 27, 1823. , 

C, H. Apams. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Jacob Jones, jan. “whose Fall of Constantinople 

: noticed last , has Writtén to us to Say, that he 
BREE tic: perpiensa face only to object to the 
ciple of }withdeawing the Premiums once offered 

Bp the Royal Society of ture, and did not pre- 
m ‘them, as Waving sent jn the best produc- 

tiotise:: We-are satisfied to insert this explanation, and 
pect tem ~ the se- 

cond branch of ‘position. also informs us 
his friends had Civleed him to cancel the Preface 
, to; atid. that he hed done so atcordingly: it 
would have been as well if he had consulted these 
patent of some foolish lawyer, before he pub- 


here, there,” may be there, but can- 
vette ire " Mungo > wy > 
Quizzical Review will be wel-come if well-done, 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


: Th &vo. price 11, 11s. 6d. 
TEN PLATES, with a Portrait of WASH- 
INGTON IRVING, to illustrate’ the SKETCH 
BOOK, &c. from Designs by Lestiey A.R.A. engraved 

by Scriven, Heath, Finden, Warren, &c. 
Proofs India {only Twenty-five Copies, ) 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 

Proofs, 4to. (Fifty Copies only) 20. 10s. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Welsh Séenery.—In Crown 8vo. price 35s. 
THIRTY-FIVE VIEWS in WALES; en- 
graved in the most completely finished Line Man- 
ner, by Edward finden ; from Drawings, with Descrip- 
tions, by Capt. Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, F.R.S. 
Proofs, India, with Etchings, 4to. 71. 7s.; Proofs, In- 
dia, 4to. 61. Gs.; Proofs, 4to. 41. 4s. 
Numbers may yet be had-separately. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





Rural Architecture —Complete in 12 Numbers, pr. 32. 
A SERIES of DESIGNS for Ornamental 

Cottages,Gate-Lodges, Farm-Houses, Alms-Houses, 
Parsonage, Dairy, and Gentlemen’s Residences, with 
some Designs for Swiss Cottages. 

By P. F. ROBINSON, Architect. 
“ The difference of expense between good and bad 

forms is comparatively trifling.”—Price, yol ii. p.217. 

Printed for Rodwell & Martin, New Bond-street. 


North Cape. 

With Thirty-three Plates, representing the Costume of 
the Laplanders, the natural productions and features 
of the Country, 2/. 10s. ; or Proofs, on India Paper, 3. 

TRAVELS through Sweden, Norway, and 

Finmark, to the North Cape, in the Summer of 1820. 

By ARTHUR DE CAPELL BROOKE, Esq. F.R.S. 
At the same time is published, on India Paper, 15s. 

Northern Scenery.—In this Work will be 

found some of the most rematkable and striking fea- 

tures of Sweden, Norway, and Lapland, which it is 

presumed will be found altogether new and interesting. 

The Second Portion of this Work will be published in 

January.——Also, in Imperial Quarto, illustrated by 

Twenty-two beautifully coloured Plates, price 31. 3s. 

The Costume of Sweden. 
Printed for Rodwell & Martin, New Bond-street. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—In project- 

ing this New Quarterly Review, the Conductors 
conceive that they are about to take possession of 
ground entirely ct ati by any prior Publication. 
The other Critical Works of the same kind are the 
powerful and efficient advocates of their respective par- 
ties, but it is the firm and decided determination of the 
Editors of the Westminster Review, to take part with 
no faction, to support no body of men, and to perform 
the duties of the office which they have undertaken, 
and in which they are not untried, as uninfluenced by 
personal enmity as by personal friendship. In this Pub- 
lication they have organized a Critical and Political 
Review, whose decisions shalt be formed on the basis of 
general principles alone, and which, even should their 
tone ever rise to severity, will never be polluted by the 
virulence of party spirit. 

Tie Editors have great satisfaction in stating, that 
they are the organs of an able and active society of in- 
dividuals, who having seen with regret and somewhat 
of indignation, that the name of Criticism has been 
ustirpéd with sinister views, and that the interests of 

teratare and of a wise policy, and through them, those 
of the Public, have been sacrificed for selfish and un- 
Worthy purposes, are resolved to establish a tribunal, 
where a fairer and more unbiassed hearing may be ob- 
tained. They are far from denying the utility of the 
works of this nature which already exist; on the con- 
trary, they are willing to confess thatthey have pro- 
duced much good, and that they still represent with 
zeal and ability the parties they espouse. But the Edi- 
tors of the Westminster Rewiew até of opinion, that 
between their narrow and conflicting systems, there is 
one great class of interests too often lost sight of ; these 
are the interests of the community at large. It is their 
ambition to make this Review the representative of the 
true interests of the majority. and the firm and invaria- 
ble advocate of those principles which tend to increase 
the happi and liorate the condition of mankind. 

Having said thus much of the spirit in which the 
Work will be conducted, the Editors feel disposed, as 
regards the plan and execution of it, to refer to their 
forthcoming Number. In a short announcement like 
the present, it would be impossible to describe thei 
w.th any precision ; and under any circamstanceés, per- 
haps a specimen would be more satisfactory than a de- 
scription. It will readily be seen, from a slight inspec- 
tion, that the plan embraces some ‘novelties, and it is 
confidently trasted, that the execution will be such as 
to deserve'no smal! portion of the Publi¢ attenti 











WANTED an efficient EnarisH, TaacHeER, 
in a respecteble limited Classical Boarding 
School in the North of Engle. . For [+ bye od 
apply by Letter, post paid; inclosint ble refe- 
rence for Abilities and Character, to SL. 19, Warwick-~- 
street, Golden-square; or to A. B:\ Post-Office, Dar. 
lington, Durham. ‘To sav troable; it is requested no 
one will apply bat a good Writing Master, and who is 
well qualified in every respect. , 
Field Sports.—In 4to. complete in Nine; Nombers, 
pee 21, 5s. ; ox Proof Impressions, Si. as. 
MPHE BRITISH PRESERVE: containing 
Thirty-Six Plates, including Forty-Seven different 
Quadrupeds and Birds usually hunted and shot in Great 
Britain. Drawn and Engraved by S. HOWITT. 
Printed for Rodwell & Martin, 46, New Bond-street. 

N.B. The original Drawings for the aboye Work, to- 
gether with a few others, being the last production of 
this well-known Artist, are to bé disposed of, and may 
be seen at the Publishers. 

With Plates, 4to. 2d edit. much improved, 
THE PRACTICE of DRAWING and 
PAINTING LANDSCAPE from Nature; in Water 
Colours. Exemplified in a Series of Instructions cal- 
culated to facilitate the progress of the Learner, includ- 
ing the Elements of Perspective, their applieation in 
Drawing from Nature, and the Explanation of various 
processes of Colouring, for producing from the Sketch 
a finished Picture ; with Observations on the Stady of 
Nature, and various other matters relative to the Arts. 
By FRANCIS NICHOLSON, 
Published by John Muyray. Albemarle-street. 
Scotland. , : 
No. &, 16s.; or Proof Impressions, Imperial 4to. 30s. 
[HE Provincial Antiquities and Scenery of 
SCOTLAND. By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Containing the following Views :—TantaHon. Painted 
by tie Rev. J. Thomson.— Dunbar. Drawn by J.Schétky. 
—Linlithgow. Drawn by A. W. Callvott, RiA.—Linlith- 
gow Church. Drawn by E. Blore.—Hall of Linlithgow. 
Drawn by E. Blore. : 
Printed for Rodwell & Martin, New Bond-street. 
European geenety 
Just published, complete.in Five Volumes, imperial 8vo. 
containing upwards of Three Hundred highly-finished 

Engravings, by the most eminéft Artists, forming an 

interesting Series of the most Pictaresque Views in 

the undermentioned Countries ; viz.— = 
FRANCE; from Drawings by Capt. Batry, 
price 7/. 4s. 

Germany ; from Drawings by Capt. Batty. 
71. 4s.—l\taly ; from Drawings by Miss Batty. 61. 6s.— 
Switzerland ; from Drawings by Major Cockburn. 61.— 
Sicily ; from Drawings by M. Dewint. 7. 4s. 

Any Volume may be purchased separately at. the 
abovenamed Prices, or the whole handsomely and uni- 
formly done up and lettered. 

Printed for Rodwell & Martin, 46, New Bond-strert, 

N.B. A few of the Large Paper Copies, into. with 
Proof Impressions of the above (excepting Italy) ate 
yet remaining.—Subscribers who have not completéd 
their Sets are requested to do so without delay, as they 
may not be able later. 


TPRIALS at HERTFORD.—The Observer 

of Sunday, Dec, 7; will of necessity be Two Sheets. 
No Advertisements in either, The price of the Two 
Sheets will be Fourteen-pence, They will contain a 
very copious Report of the Trials of Thurtell, Hunt, 
and Probert, illustrated with Six Evgravings: viz.— 
|. The Representation of the Court House at Hertford, 
drawn during the time of the Trials—2. The Scene of 
the Murder, with the Gig in the Lane—3. The Pond in 
the Garden, into which Mr. Weare was first thrawn— 
4. The Pond at Elstree, in which the Body was found— 
5, The Stable, with the Deceased placed across the 
Horse—6. View from the Cottage. window, from which 
the Deceased is seen being drawn along the Path of the 
Garden.—These two sheets. of The Observer will be 
kept on Sale until Christmas-day, at the Office, No, 169, 
Strand, London, where Franks can be had to send them 
to any part of the United Kingdom, free of charge. 


To Artists and their Noblé and Generous Patrons. 

NEW DISCOVERY, the resiilt of inces- 
sant Experiment for upwards of 30 Years. A Set of 
extra fine PERMANENT PATENT OIL and WATER 
COLOURS, in cokes, aad moist in bottles, have lately 
been invented by SMI & WARNER, 208, late 211, 
Piccadilly, Londoti, which surpass all imagination upon 
the sabject.of Oiland Water Colours; because they con- 
tain in themselves the capabilities of producing every 
kind of Oi] Colour Drawing erage by the simple 
use of pure water only ; and, besides; they ate in them- 
selyes a complete set of Colours, capable of being used 
with the same facility in. Oils, &e. to produce every 
ible effect ly Known in Ojl or in body Co- 
lour Painting. They may be had wholesale, retail, and 


























The first Number wil in 1824, 
Longin, Hatt: Rees’ Onike, Brows, 
& Green, Paternogter-row, London, 


ped portation, as above, where Specimens in Painting 
F e Dranin 





ith them be é = 
Yeterred to tbe teach the’ dse of these 
Colours in a very superigr style, 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES, 


Pompeii. 

A New Edition, in 2 vols. Imperial 8vo. containing 
upwards of 100 highly finished Engravings, 61 . 6s. 
POMPEIANA j the Edifices, Antiquities, 

and Ornaments of Pompeii. By SIR W. GELL; 
and J. P. GANDY, Architect. 

Printed for Rodwell & Martin, 46, New Bond-street. 
Elephant 4to. price 2/. 10s. half bound, 
RUTTER’S DELINEATIONS of FONT- 

BILL and its ABBEY, richly bellished with 





783 





In .12mo. price 7s. 
CCONVERSATIONS on ‘the BIBLE.— 
By A LADY. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


In 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
RELATION du VOYAGE de LOUIS XVI. 
et de sa Famille a Varennes. 
Par Madame la DUCHESSE D’ANGOULEME. 
Chez Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 








highly-finished Engravings and spirited Wood-Cuts, 
twenty-eight in humber ; and presenting a faithful and 
elegant deseription of the Architecture and Curiosities 
of this remarkable Structure. 

London: Printed for Charles Knight & Co. 7, Pall 
Mall, East. 


GREAT ROOM, SPRING GARDENS, 

BATTLES OF LIGNY—LES QUATRE 

BRAS—and WATERLOO. — Messrs. Marshall’s 
Original PERISTREPHIC PANORAMA of Twelve 
Views of those ever-memorable Battles, painted on 
10,000 square feet of Canvas, is NOW OPEN. The 
Figures, the size of life, and accompanied by a full Mili- 
tary Band, prodace a complete sensation of reality, and 
give the most perfect idea of the progress of those Vic- 
tories, from the commencement on the 16th, till the 
complete overthrow of the French Army, on the even- 
ing of the 18th Jane.—Day Exhibitions, from 12 till 
dask; Evening, iNuminated with gas, from 7 till 
9. o'clock. Boxes 2s. Children Is. Galiery Is.—The 
French Panorama of the Shipwreck of the Medusa Fri- 
gate is also open, in the Lower Room. Admission 1s. 








IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
GAYINGS and DOINGS.—“ Full of wise 
saws and modern instances.’’—Shakspeare. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


“Yn a few days will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 
~ ALVA 


TOR ROSA. 
By LADY MORGAN. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
New Letters of Cowper. 
Tn a few days will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 
* Portraits of Cowper and Mrs, Unwin, 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of the 
late WILLIAM COWPER, Esq. with several of 
his most intimate Friends. Now first published from 
the originals, in the possession of the Editor, the 
REV. DR. JOHNSON, 
Rector of Yaxham with Welborne, in Norfolk. 
This Work will, it is presumed, form a valuable addi- 
tion to the author’s “ Life,” as throwing a new light on 
those parts of his interesting character, which have hi- 
therto been but slightly alladed to. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street ; 


and Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, Lud- 
gate-street. 


In the Press, and shortly will be published, 
rPHE History of the COMMONWEALTH 
of ENGLAND: from the Commencement of the 
Civil War, to the Restoration of Charles the Second. 
By WILLIAM GODWIN. 
*,* There is no part of the history of this island 
which has been so inadequately treated as the charac- 








ters and acts of those leaders, who had, for the most c 


parts the direction of the public affairs of England, from 
640 to 1660. The men who figured during the inter- 
regnum were, immediately after the Restoration, 
Spoken of with horror, and their Memoirs were com- 
posed after the manuer of the Newgate Calendar. 
was begun from party-rage, has been continued 
from indolence. No research has been exercised, no 
‘public measures have been traced to their right authors; 
even the succession of judges, public officers, an 
statesmen, has been Jeft in impenetrsble confusion. It 
is the object of the present work to remedy this defect, 
and to review the transactions of that period with the 
same calmness, impartiality, and inflexible justice, as if 
they liad preceded the Universal Deluve, or had taken 
place in one of the remotest islands of the South Sea. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit-street. 





Sir Gilbert Blane on Medical Science. 
n 8vo. price 12s. bds. 





I 
GELECT DISSERTATIONS on several 
Subjects of MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
By Sir GILBERT BLANE, Bart, F.R.S.S. 
Physician to the King, &c. &c. 
Printed for . & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 


The Duke d’ Enghien. 
In French & English, 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
MEMOIRES du COMTE HULIN, et de 
M. DUPIN, sur la Catastrophe du Duc D’En- 
ghien, suivis du Journal du Duc D’Enghien écrit par 
lui meme, et de Pieces Historiques et inédites relatives 
au Procés. 
Printed for Henry Celburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
Of whom may also be had, in French & English, 
The Memoire du Duc de Rovigo. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Price 7s. dedicated, by permission, tothe Earl of Eldon, 
A TREATISE on LIFE ASSURANCE; in 
which the Systems and Practice of the leading Life 
Institutions are stated and explained. With an Appen- 
dix of Cases, including Arguments eat relating 
to Trading Joint Stock Companies. By GEO. FARREN, 
Solicitor and Resident Director of the Economic Life 
Assurance Society. 
Printed for Jos. Butterworth & Son, 43, Fleet-street. 
Cruise’s New Zealand. 
In 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. with a coloured Frontispiece, 
JOURNAL of a TEN MONTHS’ RESI- 
DENCE in NEW ZEALAND. By RICHARD A. 
CRUISE, Esq. Captain in the 84th Regt. Foot. 
Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & 
Green. 
Captain Cruise during his residence in New Zealand, 
maintained a constant intercourse with the inhabitants, 
and devoted much of his leisure to their society, which 


afforded him full opportunity of observing their general 
Castoms and Manners. 

















In 8vo. 2d edit. with a Portrait, 12s. bdé. 
MEMOIRS of a CAPTIVITY among the 

INDIANS of NORTH AMERICA, from Child- 
hood to the Age of Nineteen. With Anecdotes descrip- 
tive of their Manners and Customs, and some Account 
of the Soil, Climate, and vegetable Productions of the 
Territory westward of the Mississippi. 

By JOHN D. HUNTER. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
& Green. 

“ A history more calculated to attract the public has 
not, in our opinion, been given since De Foe made 
Alexander Selkirk his own, under the fiction of Robin- 
son Crusoe,’’—Literary Gazette. 





Tonian Isles.—In 8vo. price 12s. bds. 
AHISTORICAL and TOPOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAY upon the Islands of Corfu, Leucadia, Ce- 
phalonia, Ithaca, and Zante: With Remarks upon the 
haracter, Manners, and Customs of the Lonian Greeks ; 
Descriptions of the Scenery and Remains of Antiquity 
discovered therein, and Refections upon the Cyclopean 
Ruins. Hlustrated by Maps and Sketches. 
By WILLIAM GOODISSON, A.B. 
Assistant-Surgeen to his a 75th Regiment. 
Printed for Thomas & George Underwood, Fleet-street. 








Japan.—In 3 vols. 8yo. \l. 11s. 6d. Second Edition of 


4 MEMOIRS of a THREE YEARS’ CAP- 


TIVITY in JAPAN: With Observations on the 
Country and the People, 
By CAPTAIN GOLOWNIN, of the Russian Navy. 
** No European has been able, from personal obser- 
vation and experience, to communicate a tenth part of 
the intelligence furnished by the present writer.’’ 
British Review, No, 21. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In.3 vols. 12mo. price 18s. 
FERWALD DE WAKE; or the Two Apos- 
tates. A Romance. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 

“ This work indicates considerable reading in books 


Much removed from ordinary perusal; it is almost 
always well written, and i even el 





Fifth Edition, weet Pie 5s. 6d. 
[THE ART of PRESERVING the SIGHT 
unimpaired to extreme Old Age, and of re-esta~- 
blishing and strengthening it when it becomes weak: 
With Observations on the Inconveniences and Dangers 

arising from the use of common Spectacles, &c. &c. 
By an EXPERIENCED OCULIST. 


‘ “We recommend this little Work to the attention of 





Most of the incidents which make up the story are in- 


pre and some of them extremely pathetic ; and it 
a 


oblogay cry of 
of fiction.”’Literary Museum, No, 81. 





ogether worthy of being rescued from whatever 
attaches to the odern works 














$8 esp y, and those of studious professions 
in particular. An Oculist of considerable experience 
is evidently the author; his philanthropy has suggested 
many personal caations, of which the public will gladly 
avail themselves.”—Critical Review ; 





Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bas. . 
A MONITOR to FAMILIES ;. 6r, Dis- 
courses on some of the Duties and Scenes of Do- 
mestic Life. By the Rev. HENRY BELFRAGE, Mi- 
nister in Falkirk. 
Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. & 
W. B. Whittaker, London, onanlons 
In Crown 8yo. price 8s. 6d. the Secand Edition of | 
LETTERS to RicHarp Heper, Esq. MP. 
containing Critical Remarks on the Series of Novels 
beginning with “ Waverley,” and an Attempt to ascer- 
tain their Author——* If thou be’st a many show thy- 
self in thy likeness; if thou be’st a devil, take’t as 
thou list."—Tempest, Act III, Se. 2. 
Printed for Rodwell & Martin, New Bond-street. 


QBSERVATIONS on the HISTORY and 
DOCTRINE of CHRISTIANITY, and, as Histo- 
rically connected, on the Primeval Religion, on the 
Judaic, and on the Heathen, Public, Mystical, atid Phi- 
losophical ; the wreveed > ecamy as an Appendix te thé 
Political and Military History of Greece, Price 9s. 
By WILLIAM MITFORD, Esq. 
Printed for Rodwell & Martin, New Bond-street, 


Dr. Philip on Indigestion.—Third Edition. 
In 8vo. price 9s. } 
A TREATISE on INDIGESTION and its 
CONSEQUENCES, commonly called, Neryous 
and Bilious Complaints, with Obsérvations on the Or- 
ganic Diseases in which they sometimes terminate: 
By A. P. W. PHILIP, M.D. F.R. d. &e. 

Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fléet- 
Sere: In 3 vols. small 8vo. 2is. 
POETICAL WORKS of BARRY CORN- 

WALL, now first collected.—Also, New Fditions 
of the Poems, separately, to complete Sets. 

“ It is deligtitful to tarn awhile from moral and poli- 
tical animosities to the unalloyed sweets of sath poetry 
as Mr. Cornwall’s; and to refresh our fancies, v4 
strengthen and compose our good affections, am t 
images of love and beauty, and gentle symp thy anid 
sorrow, with which it ¢very where presents us.” : 

dinburgh Review. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Condnit-street. — 
in 3 vols. 12mo. price 16s, 6d. 

HURSTWOOD : a Tale of the Year 1715. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 

& Green —Of whom may be had, recently published, 
The Three Perils of Woman; or, Love; 
Leasing, and Jealousy, By James Hoggy Jn 3 vols. 

12mo. price Ll. Is. bds. 

The Stranger’s Grave, a Tale. In 12mo. 
price 6s. bds. : 

Self-Delusion; or, Adelaide d’ Hauteroche. 
By the Author of *“ Domestic Scenes.” 2 vols; 12mo. 
price 14s. bds. Pe j 

Edward Neville; or, the Memoirs of aa 
Orphan. 4 vols. 12mo, price 11. 8s. 

The King of the Peak. By the Author of 
the “ Cavalier,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 12 ls. bds, 

Integrity, a Tale. By Mrs. Hoffland: 6s. bds 
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